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Chronicle 


Home News.—Persistent efforts were made by Re- 
publican Party leaders to draw the President out on his 
statement that he did not “choose” to run again. The 
belief persisted in many quarters that the 
statement was merely a political one. If 
such was the case the President gave no 
indication nor would he elaborate or explain his cryptic 
phrase. That he was annoyed by attempts to commit him 
was shown when he rebuked Senator Fess for declaring 
that he would run after all. The belief continued in Re- 
publican circles that the President will be forced by the 
Convention to accept the nomination. 

The first phase of the trial in Washington of ex-Secre- 
tary Fall and Harry F. Sinclair for illegal transfer of the 
Teapot Dome naval oil reserve in Wyoming was carried 
on amid the monotonous reading of docu- 
ments and the careful jockeying of op- 
posing lawyers. Two statements brought 
out by the prosecution in its attempt to prove the responsi- 
bility of Mr. Fall in the negotiations leading to the lease 
were that Fall had the final word on the lease and that 
bids by other companies were excluded. 
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The action of European chemical and allied dye-stuff 
trades in forming an industrial merger, including at least 
Great Britain, France, Germany and Belgium, bade fair 
to have serious political consequences in 
this country. It was predicted that an at- 
tempt would be made to amend the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law in such a way that chemical combi- 
nations would be allowed in the United States so as to 
meet ruinous competition from abroad. It was felt that 
the problem could not be solved through the tariff, though 
there was some apprehension that the foreign merger 
would succeed in using discrimination against our exports. 

Attacks were made on the policy of the State Depart- 
ment adopted since the War of supervising foreign loans 
floated in this country. The accusation was made that this 
supervision was being used for diplomatic 
purposes, thus subjecting investors in this 
country to the purposes of our foreign 
policy. These attacks centered on Secretary Kellogg as 
the responsible party. However, on October 25, Presi- 
dent Coolidge, speaking to the press, let it be known that 
he entirely endorsed this policy of the State Department 
and deprecated publication of stories indicating that sub- 
ordinate officials were not in accord with their chief in his 
attitude. 


Chemical 
Trust 


Foreign 


Chile-—The anti-religious activities of the allies of 
former President Alessandri came to a head when, on 
October 23, it was announced that Don Alessandri, his 
Ibafiez three sons, and a group of diplomats, edi- 
Exiles tors and radical politicians were to be ex- 
Radicals iled. It was said that the move was 
finally brought about when through their efforts the army 
failed to join in the customary annual official celebrations 
in honor of Our Lady of Carmel, patroness of the army. 
The exiled Chileans took refuge in Buenos Aires, where 
they were welcomed by a group of their radical compat- 
riots. The Chilean Government had requested through its 
Foreign Minister that Sefior Malbran, Argentine Ambas- 
sador to Chile, should not visa their passports, but this 
request was ignored. In consequence an exchange of 
notes between the two Governments was reported. De- 
spite the activities of its enemies the Ibafiez Government 
was said to continue strong. 


Czechoslovakia.—The state of Czechoslovakian for- 
eign relations was outlined before the Parliamentary Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Affairs by Foreign Minister Benes on 
October 26. The British Government 
was said by him not to favor Lord Roth- 
ermere’s action for the revision of the 
Treaty of Trianon. Regarding the Vatican, he stated: 
“The Czechoslovak Government strives to avoid superfluous so- 
cial struggle and wishes a solution acceptable to all parties. There 
cannot be a radical separation of Church and State in Czechoslo- 
vakia nor a permanent, non-disputable Concordat. Satisfactory 
conclusion of the present negotiations is expected soon. 

Early in the spring, he stated, it will be possible to know 
if the arms-reduction conference can be held in 1928. 


Foreign 
Relations 


France.—Progress was being made in the tariff con- 
troversy. What was regarded as a decided forward step 
was the presentation of the latest American note to the 
Foreign Office on October 24. The note 
was short and friendly in tone. Mr. 
Whitehead, the American Chargé d’Af- 
faires, intimated in presenting the communication that it 
was the hope of his Government that further negotiations 
might be carried on verbally. As this was understood to 
be the desire of the Foreign Office, it augured an early 
arrangement of conferences either in Paris or in Wash- 
ington. The latter seemed the more probable place of 
the sessions, due to the absence from Paris of Ambassa- 
dor Herrick, who was still detained in the United States. 

Anxiety over the Dawes Reparations Plan has been 
growing in Paris with the fear of inability on the part of 
Germany to meet both reparations payments and the inter- 
est and the amortization charges on the 
loans made by American bankers. The pri- 
ority of reparations over all other obliga- 
tions except the relatively small loan to the Reichsbank is 
being stressed, as it is feared there will be a movement on 
the part of American bankers to protect their investments 
and those of their clients. It is estimated that Germany’s 
total foreign obligations for 1929 will be in excess of 
$600,000,000. Of this sum, half will be for reparations, 
and half for interest and amortization of American loans. 
A growing deficit in the German budget was back of the 
French restlessness. 

After a week of intense popular excitement, the 
Schwartzbard trial was brought to a sudden conclusion on 
October 26, with the acquittal of the accused. Charges 
and countercharges of Soviet sympathy 
or influence had been hurled by the op- 
posing attorneys at all the parties to the 
trial, and vivid stories of massacres of Jews in the 
Ukraine had been drawn from witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. When the State closed its case, M. Torres, attor- 
ney for the defense, announced that he would call no wit- 
nesses, but would rest his defense on the testimony of wit- 
nesses for the prosecution. He summed up his case in an 
hour and a half, with a violent indictment of anti-Semitic 
pogroms. Half an hour later the jury returned a verdict 
of “not guilty.” The accused had from the start admit- 
ted killing Petlura, and had pleaded in extenuation that 
it was an act of vengeance for the murdered man’s part 
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in the pogroms, which, as actual ruler of Ukraine, he 
could have prevented. Sympathizers with Schwartzbard 
gave riotous demonstrations of their joy at his acquittal. 


Germany.—The extraordinary session failed to make 
any noticeable progress on the Reich’s School bill which 
was referred back to the Educational Committee. Dr. 
Koehler, Minister of Finance, informed 
the Reichstag that a protest from S. 
Parker Gilbert, Jr., Agent General for 
Reparations, would necessitate a complete change in the 
salary bill. This was met with sensational outbursts 
against outside interference until the press showed its hos- 
tility toward Dr. Koehler by accusing him of “ ordering” 
the document from the Agent General. The demands for 
publication of the document did not move the Minister of 
Finance from his position of secrecy, which he justified 
on the plea that the Gilbert document contained informa- 
tion which would cause dissatisfaction and financial diffi- 
culty. The Budget Committee of the Reichstag was told 
by Dr. Koehler that the Government would stand by the 
Dawes compact and lend the full weight of its authority 
to the fulfillment of its terms. Herr Schacht, President 
of the Reichsbank, strongly denounced borrowing for 
“ spendthrift ” purposes. The Reich Cabinet decided to 
curtail the costly functions of the social season. 


Salary 
Bill 


Ireland.—<After an illness of some six weeks, Patrick 
Cardinal O’Donnell, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
of Ireland, died at Carlingsford on October 22. He was 
mourned not only by all Ireland, but 
Cardinal throughout the Catholic Church. Conse- 
O'Donnell quent upon an accident several weeks ago, 
which left him in a weakened condition, double pneumo- 
nia and pleurisy set in and finally caused his death. Car- 
dinal O’Donnell was a member of the O’Donnell family 
which has been famous in Donegal history since the thir- 
teenth century. He was born at Glenties, County Done- 
gal, on November 23, 1855. After his ordination, he 
became a professor at Maynooth Seminary. On April 3, 
1888, he was consecrated Bishop of Raphoe, being at that 
time the youngest Bishop in the Church. He was named 
Coadjutor to Cardinal Logue on February 14, 1922, and 
succeeded to the Primacy on November 19 of the same 
year. On December 14, 1925, he was created Cardinal. 

For forty years Cardinal O’Donnell has been one of 
the notable figures of Irish life, both religious and secular. 
He took a prominent part in the Home Rule Movement 

and was an adviser of the Parliamentary 


Death of 


Lead 

Chemreh we leaders from Parnell to Redmond. He 
State was likewise interested in the Sinn Fein 
movement. Since the division over the Treaty, he advo- 


cated consistently a peaceful settlement of the differences 
between the leaders of the Twenty-six Counties, and the 
abolition of the partition of Northern Ireland. When 
Cardinal O’Donnell visited the United States in 1926 for 
the Eucharistic Congress he was given a continued ovation 
from the moment he arrived until his departure. His 
funeral was held at Armagh on October 28, and was at- 
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tended by members of both the Northern Ireland and the 
Free State Governments, and by the Irish Bishops, many 
of whom were forced to hurry from Rome, where they 
were attending the Tercentenary of the Irish College. 


Japan.—Much speculation was aroused by the de- 
parture for Moscow and Berlin of a mission headed by 
Fusanosuke Kuhara, a prominent business magnate, and 
Mission including a numbe1 of foreign officials. 
to Though it was reported that the purpose 
eee of the trip was purely economic and in- 
croductory to the long-talked-of commercial treaty, there 
were those who saw in it the first step toward a new triple 
alliance which “shall rescue Japan from the disadvan- 
tageous position created by the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance.” Other observers viewed it merely as 
an opportunity offered by the Government Party, of 
which Mr. Kuhara is one of the chief financial backers, 
to a distinguished citizen to perform a service for the 
country and merit a peerage, which Premier Baron Ta- 
naka is credited with desiring to offer him. 


Lithuania.—A nnouncement was made that the long- 
pending Concordat with the Holy See was finally signed, 
amid the rejoicing both of the Lithuanian Catholics and 
the Vatican. Though ecclesiastical in its 


Concordat og 
with nature, there were those who anticipated 
Vatican from it some reaction on the Vilna dis- 


pute and trusted that the support of the Vatican would be 
favorable to Lithuania in the matter. It was this dispute, 
it will be recalled, which led to the break between the Gov- 
ernment and the Papacy. Notwithstanding that the Lithu- 
anians urged that Vilna was their national capital, it was 
awarded by the Ambassadors’ Conference to Poland. 
When the Vatican accepted the decision of the Confer- 
ence, and accordingly adjusted its ecclesiastical territory, 
Lithuania took exception. 


Mexico.—Ambassador Morrow had his first object 
lesson in Mexican conditions when the most extraordinary 
provisions were made for his safety on the train which 
took him to Mexico City. Every foot of 
the track was guarded and orders were 
given to shoot all trespassers on sight. 
The train itself was heavily armored. On the other hand, 
he was received in Mexico with the most flattering atten- 
tion and no effort was spared to win his good will. It 
was strongly rumored that his mission consists in secur- 
ing the acceptance of a treaty which would in effect take 
away the economic independence of Mexico. Meanwhile, 
the Mexican Government claimed a complete victory over 
Gomez forces on the slopes of the Orizaba volcano, and 
Gomez himself was reported in flight towards Guatemala 
if not actually in that country. Other advices, however, 
indicated that he was holding his own and probably in- 
creasing in power, since Calles was conscripting mem- 
bers of the CROM for military purposes in the State of 
Vera Cruz. Other parts of the country, particularly 
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Zacatecas, Puebla, Durango and Michoacan, were in tur- 
moil, and hard fighting took place there between Federal 
troops and the rebels. 


Nicaragua.—Government reports stated that ban- 
ditry and insurrections continued, especially in the north- 
west section of the Republic, and that the former Liberal 
Banditry Generals Sandino and Salgado were still 
and , in control of several important strategic 
peneatiion positions there. Though barely a hun- 
dred miles from the capital, the territory is almost inacces- 
sible for want of good roads. Tne banditry and anti-Gov- 
ernment uprisings in the locality were the more significant 
because many Americans have mining interests there. 

With the official announcement from Washington that 
the United States considered General Chamorro, Con- 
servative leader, constitutionally excluded from the Presi- 
tibtoad dential campaign because he had already 
for been President, and with President Diaz 
weasitent excluded from eligibility for the same 
reason, General Moncada, former Commander of the Lib- 
eral forces, became the outstanding figure in the campaign 
scheduled for next year’s election, which the United States 
is to control. It was not expected that his running for 
office would go unchallenged, but at least the exclusion 
of Diaz and Chamorro and the knowledge that he would 
not be opposed by the United States were considered by 
Moncada’s friends as giving high hopes for his success. 


Poland.—The extraordinary session of Parliament 
was adjourned on October 20, by Presidential order 
which the deputies of the Sejm found posted on the 

locked doors when they returned to re- 
~ ae q sume their special session. Only two 

meetings had been held; the second last- 
ing for only four minutes. In the next meeting, which 
according to the Constitution had to be held before No- 
vember 1, it was expected that Marshal Pilsudski would 
direct the passing of the budget for the coming fiscal 
year and dismiss the deputies without further discussion. 


Rome.—The newspaper discussion of the Roman 
Question reached a natural stopping-point with the article 
in the Foglio d’Ordini on October 20. This paper, the 

official organ of Fascism, after comments 
ee partly favorable partly adverse to the at- 

titude of the Osservatore, concluded with 
the intimation that the question, though a difficult one, 
was not impossible of solution. Extreme positions were 
to be avoided; the rights of the Italian State must be 
carefully guarded. The chief part of the article follows: 

In view of the manifestation in these days of Fascists who really 
are aware of the power and character of the Fascist regime, we 
must avoid two antithetic positions, both of which are equally far 
removed from the truth: the position of those who dogmatically 
affirm the impossibility of solving the Roman question and the 
position of those who believe the question soluble easily and 
speedily. 

There never has existed a knot in the whole of history which 
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was not untied by force or patience or sagacity. This applies also 
to the Roman question. 

The Fascist regime, which has before it the whole twentieth cen- 
tury, can succeed—without abdicating to anybody the fundamental 
rights of the State—in matters where semi-liberalism has failed 
after repeated attempts. 

The casual reference to force caused no alarm, for it 
was evident that the intention was to stress the desirability 
of patient, careful dipiomatic discussion. 


Rumania.—On October 25, martial law was declared 
in the capital and strict press censorship established. 
These moves gave credence to the report that the situation 
in Bucharest was critical. All public 
buildings were occupied by troops and, 
following an important meeting of the 
Cabinet, Parliament was summoned to meet. These ac- 
tivities were said to be consequent on the discovery of a 
new Carol “ plot.” A messenger of his from Paris was 
arrested and it was said that documents found on his per- 
son revealed the plot. General Averescu offered to defend 
the captured “envoy” before a court-martial and at the 
same time vigorously attacked Premier Bratianu as a 
“usurper.” Recent utterances of Bratianu against both 
Carol and Queen Marie were interpreted by the public as 
veiled threats and accordingly were not taken in very 
good part. Prince Carol’s separation from Mme. Lupescu 
in Paris, which was announced in the middle of the 
month, was considered to have great political significance. 


New “Plot” 
Uncovered 


Russia.—Announcement was made in Moscow on Oc- 
tober 13, that four prominent members of the Communist 
Party, Preobrazhensky, Serebrakov, Sharov and Fishilev, 
were expelled from the Party for their 
connection with the clandestine Opposi- 
tion printing press. The first mentioned 
was an old associate of Lenin and the first Minister of 
Finance of the Soviet. Word was also reported from 
Leningrad that forty Opposition members had been ex- 
pelled from the Party for illegal meeting and seditious 
speeches. The case of their leaders had been reported to 
Moscow for the decision of the highest authority. 

On October 24 Trotzky and Zinoviev were expelled 
from the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
“for factional activity and indiscipline.” This left the 
two Oppositionist leaders ordinary mem- 


Expulisions 
from Commu- 
nist Party 


Expulsion of . : 
Trotzky and bers of the Party, with the danger of ex- 
Zinoviev pulsion from the ranks. The editor of 


the Communist Party organ, Pravda, assigned also as rea- 
sons correspondence with foreign ex-Communists, and 
refusal to vote for a recent Communist manifesto. 

The verdict in the “English spy case” was reached 
on October 23. Three young men, Vladimir and Kyril 
Prove and Korepanov, were sentenced to he shot. The 
English two others, Podreskov and Nanov, were 
“Spies” sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 
Condemned They were accused of communicating 
Soviet secrets—war, aviation and economic—to Edward 
P. Charnock, former commercial attaché and Secretary 
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of the British Mission in Moscow. In an interview on 
October 22, granted to the New York Times, Mr. Char- 
nock declared that the stories of imaginary “ spies.” were 
being used merely as propaganda against Great Britain. 


Spain.—Investigation into the plot against the Govern- 
ment and the King, discovered on the eve ot the inaugura- 
tion of the National Assembly, proved that neither the 
military nor any persons in official posi- 
tions were implicated. The net effect of 
the affair was to raise the prestige of the 
Government. Those involved were all known for their 
hostility to ordered government and were chiefly leaders 
of the extreme workingmen’s parties. Meanwhile the As- 
sembly proceeded satisfactorily with its business. Not to 
interfere with the general duties of the delegates, meet- 
ings will be held only in the afternoons and no one will 
have to attend oftener than three times a week. The Gov- 
ernment has a conservative majority to support it and in 
general the Assembly has been favorably received by the 
country. There were about forty resignations, mostly 
women, workmen and professors. American and British 
press dispatches discrediting its efficiency and seeming to 
create the impression of weakness in the Government or 
of a rift between the King and his Minister, de Rivera, 
would seem to be mere groundless propaganda. 


The 
Government’s 
Position 


Turkey.—The Angora Assembly convened on October 
14, the chief feature of the opening being the stupendous 
address of President Mustapha Kemal, some 400,000 
words. The speech reviewed Kemal’s ad- 
ministration since the armistice and was 
formally addressed to the Party of the 
People, of which Kemal is also President. A full week 
was required to deliver the address. While much of what 
the President said was familiar to Constantinople, his 
purpose was to educate peasant Anatolia on the subject, 
and incidentally some of the newly elected deputies who 
are too young to be acquainted with the facts that make 
up the history of republican progress in the country. As 
the President ended his speech with a passionate patriotic 
appeal he and many of his auditors were visibly moved. 


Assembly 
Convenes 








Next week, the recent meeting of the National 
Council of Catholic Men at Detroit will be the 
subject of a review by Dr. James J. Walsh. 


The Anglican Bishop of Birmingham has 
shocked good people the world over by his words 
spoken to a group of boys on the alleged destruc- 
tion of Christianity by the doctrine of evolution. 
Next week, Francis P. LeBuffe will draw the 
appropriate lessons therefrom in “Dr. Barnes, 
Shocking but Logical.” 


An exposition of the French-Flemish School of 
Primitives held in New York will be described by 
Marie Marique, and an unnoticed feature of the 
American Legion parade in Paris will be told of 
by Charles J. Walsh. 
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Is the Catholic Religion Progressive? 


HE Rev. Herbert Parrish in the current Harper's 
says, no. He admits that “the Roman Catholic sys- 
tem has many practical advantages,” but it makes no ap- 
peal to the intelligence, it is bound irrevocably to an out- 
worn, unchangeable and unprogressive system of thought. 
“In every department of human knowledge except re- 
ligion,” he says, “the attainment of truth has now for a 
long time been regarded as progressive.” And as for Cath- 
olic theologians, they “ seem to think it necessary to cling 
with pleadings and apologies to ideas in religion that no in- 
telligent person at the present time can possibly hold. For 
example, the literal fall of man. The whole evidence of 
the study of biology (sic!) is against the doctrine.” (No, 
we are not misquoting Mr. Parrish. You can actually 
read these words in the November Harper's, page 665, 
col. 2). “ Religion may not be presented solely for the 
edification of the intellectuals, but there is no use in alien- 
ating them. And the attitude of Roman Catholicism in 
this regard is perhaps the greatest obstacle to its success.” 
The rest of Mr. Parrish’s picture of the Catholic system 
in this article is, to be charitable, as grotesque as the 
words just quoted ; his view of the part the Pope plays in 
it, for instance, and his astounding misapprehension of 
the terms ex cathedra and infallibility. His conclusion 
from this part of his explanation is this: 

You will notice in this connection that one never sees in public 
Prints, books, magazines or elsewhere, any speculative articles 
written by Roman Catholic clergymen. 

Mr. Parrish’s reading is evidently circumscribed. He 
apparently has never heard of de la Taille, Maréchal, 
Przywara, Mattiussi, Billot, Jansen, Kneipp, Maritain, 
or Gilson, to mention only a few of the living. If in 
this country we seem to be over-preoccupied with the exi- 
gencies of apologetics, it is precisely because of the fre- 
quency of such articles as these in Harper's. Perhaps, 
also, Mr. Parrish is unaware of the enormous attraction 
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that Catholicism is exercising over intellectuals in Ger- 
many, France and England, and of the phenomenal rush 
of such minds into the Church. The usual accusation is 
that Catholicism is too intellectual. 

The question arises, then, have these minds accepted 
the dictum that the attainment of truth is not progres- 
sive? On the contrary, they accept the Catholic system 
because they have found by study that progression in 
the attainment of truth is to be found precisely in it 
alone. There is none in Fundamentalism, certainly, by 
definition. There is none in Modernism, either, in spite 
of what Mr. Parrish thinks. Anyone slightly acquainted 
with the history of thought knows that there is not a 
position or idea in Modernism that was not held by some 
one or other at some time or other, and later abandoned. 
There is nothing new in Modernism except the name and 
therefore nothing particularly progressive. To think other- 
wise is self-delusion. It is only in the Catholic system 
with its theory of development that there is any provi- 
sion for orderly progress from our knowledge of truth 
to the knowledge of further truths. Mr. Parrish will 
probably some day discover that progress lies not in 
denials and revivals of stale old heresies, improperly 
called “ discoveries,” but in the development of our ever- 
increasing knowledge of the Revelation once delivered. 


Our Industrial Wars 


IGURES prepared by the research bureau of a bank- 

ing corporation and published by the Boston News 
Bureau, show that in the past twelve years, there have 
been more than 28,000 strikes in the United States. These 
conflicts involved about 15,500,000 workers, and a loss 
to employers, employes and the public of about 
$14,000,000,000. The figures, it will be observed, refer 
exclusively to financial losses. They tell us nothing of the 
loss in life, in health, and in good will between capital 
and labor. 

This last is probably the most significant loss. It is 
rare indeed that a strike is concluded by the combatants 
falling-into one another’s arms to express their love and 
benevolence. If the employers win, the strikers are dis- 
gruntled. Employers bear up against the loss of a deci- 
sion not because they will, but because they must. Both 
sides consider the cessation of hostilities a truce during 
which they may bury the dead and refurbish their weap- 
ons for a new onslaught, rather than the beginning of 
peace. Of some 15,104 disputes for which at least the 
formality of a decision is registered, strikers and em- 
ployers were each victorious in 34.5 per cent. of the 
cases. The remaining 31 per cent. were “ compromised.” 

The same authority reports that, taking the country at 
large, strikes have been decreasing since 1920. New 
York, where the losses caused by industrial disputes in 
the year ending June 30, 1927, are the largest since 1920, 
is an exception. The mere fact that strikes are fewer 
than in former years is not an indication that we are 
entering upon a period of industrial peace founded upon 
justice and charity. It may merely mean, and probably 
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does, that the worker refrains from using this weapon 
not because he thinks he has no grievances, but because 
he is too weak to use it. It is significant that a large 
proportion of the outbreaks in New York in 1926-1927 
was occasioned by the demand of the workers for recog- 
nition of their right to unite for the purpose of collective 
bargaining with their employers. If employers persist 
in fostering the company union—and that now seems to 
be the intention of organized capital—we may be sure 
that the next seven years will witness a great increase in 
the number, duration, and violence of strikes. 

The chief characteristic of most modern capitalistic 
groups is not astuteness but stupidity. Like the dog in 
the fable they are ever dropping the bone to snap at the 
shadow. Capital can often secure a temporary advantage 
through bullying and browbeating; but it is sure to lose 
if it refuses to admit that the worker’s right to organize 
for his protection is quite as sacred as its own right to a 
fair return on an honest investment. We do not suggest 
that on his side the worker has nothing to learn, espe- 
cially with regard to the binding force of a solemn agree- 
ment. But it seems to us that just at present the aggres- 
sions which lead to industrial war come from organized 
capital rather than from organized labor. Capital has 
not been slow to take advantage of the set-backs suffered 
by labor since the war. 

As Leo XIII strove to teach the world, the mainten- 
ance of industrial peace depends upon the scrupulous 
respect shown by all for the rights of all. “ Rights must 
be religiously respected,” he wrote, “ wherever they exist.” 
If that principle could be written at the head of every 
contract between capital and labor, what was written under 
it would not greatly matter. 


Catholic Education Week 


ACH succeeding year reports a larger number of 

schools and colleges participating in Catholic Educa- 

tion Week. The program prepared by the National 

Catholic Welfare Conference, published with additions 

some weeks ago in these pages, furnishes a large variety 

of topics. We hope that at least some of them will be dis- 
cussed in every school and college in the United States. 

Catholic Education Week is not one of so many similar 
commemorations devised year after year by advertising 
agencies in the interest of “ big business.” It is an oppor- 
tunity which we Catholics can use to present both to 
Catholics and non-Catholics the principles of the Church 
in education. Both groups need instruction. Far too 
many Catholics are quite unaware of the fact that the 
Church has principles in education and definite plans for 
realizing them. If our young people in school and at 
college can be given proper instruction, the rising genera- 
tion will be a help, and not an obstacle to the spread of 
Catholic education. 

It is well to felicitate ourselves on the progress made. 
Gratitude to Almighty God demands that we assess at 
its proper value the present position of our education 
work; and considering the obstacles which we have been 
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obliged to overcome, we may in all truth congratulate 
ourselves upon our schools, colleges and universities. They 
are the most magnificent monument ever raised to the 
glory of God in this or in any other country. Supported 
almost entirely by the free-will offerings of our Catholic 
people, they are a superb tribute to the love of religion 
and of learning which animates Catholic Americans. 
Some 20,000,000 Catholics, very few of whom are 
wealthy, annually contribute in voluntary offerings and 
in tuition-fees about $100,000,000 to their support. These 
figures make no pretense to mathematical accuracy, but 
they are believed to be approximately correct. 

For the hundreds of schools, colleges and universities 
which throughout our beloved country teach our young 
people to love God and learning, we humbly thank Him, 
and beg that we may ever be found faithful to the sublime 
work of Catholic education. 

But this gratitude for what God has enabled us to do 
should not blind us to the tremendous task which still 
lies before us. 

As long as more than fifty per cent of our children 
are in schools from which religion is by law excluded, 
we cannot allow ourselves repose. The thought that an 
even larger percentage of our young men and women 
are enrolled in colleges and universities, of which none- 
are Christian and very many definitely anti-Christian, 
should haunt us by day and by night. 

Humanly speaking the future of the Christian reli- 
gion in this country depends upon the Catholic parish 
school. Unless religion is brought into the life of the 
child from his earliest conscious years, and fostered in 
and by his activities at school, it is highly improbable 
that religion will play any but a subordinate part in the 
life of that child in maturity. Given a child bred in a 
so-called “ neutral”’ elementary school and trained in the 
secular college, and only a miraculous intervention ot 
God’s grace will bring him out of these unhealthy envi- 
ronments, a Christian citizen. It was not a Catholic, but 
Dr. Luther Weigle of Yale, who has said that this system 
fosters atheism and infidelity. 


Bureaucracy Run Mad 


HE fight for Catholic education is not at an end. It 
is only beginning. 

Americans have no National Church, but they have a 
national religion, and it is education. In proportion to 
population, we have more high-school pupils and college 
students than any other country. Our bill for education 
is the highest in the world. Dr. Frank M. Philipps, sta- 
tistician for the Federal Bureau of Education, recently 
estimated that the cost of the public grammar and high 
schools approached two billion, five hundred million dol- 
lars annually. This enormous figure does not include the 
costs of the private elementary and secondary schools, or 
of the great State and private universities and colleges. 
With these added, the total rises above three billion dollars 
annually, and constitutes the largest single item in the 
national budget. 
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It is true that the surprising increase in the number of 
young people at school and college is attributable to the 
American dogma of democracy in education, rather than 
to a real appreciation of higher studies. Like the Athen- 
ians, we too worship ignorantly, but we worship fervently, 
and the most popular of appropriations is that which 
promises to aid the schools. 

We Catholics cannot wholly dissociate ourselves from 
the educational movement of the day. Indeed we would 
not, even if we could. The time is approaching when 
many who care not how many churches we build, are 
determined to limit the number and influence of our 
schools. It was a scathing indictment of American educa- 
tion which Dr. W. S. Learned, of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion drew up last summer; but as matters now stand, we 
rest under the unfortunate necessity of submitting our 
educational policies, not only to the State, but to private 
boards of standardization maintained by the secular col- 
leges and universities. 

With the standards which really promote scholarship, 
Catholic schools are in hearty accord. Other standards 
proposed by these boards they believe to be costly, useless, 
and actually harmful. An instance in point is that of a 
well-known Methodist institution in the Middle West with 
a record of usefulness going back three-quarters of a 
century, and a faculty and an equipment which meet the 
strictest requirements of the local standardizing agency. 
But this agency has ruled that no college can do good 
work unless it has an endowment. The fact that this 
Methodist school has actually demonstrated the contrary, 
is an argument which the standardizers have rejected as 
irrelevant. Unless the institution can obtain an endow- 
ment within a set time, it will be removed from the list 
of approved colleges. 

This is red-tape bureaucracy run mad. But it is a fact 
which the Catholic college must consider. Attacks of the 
crude Oregon variety will probably not be repeated. The 
danger now threatening the Catholic school lies in the 
power of the standardizing agency to inspect its programs 
and to refuse recognition unless its requirements are 
unhesitatingly met. 


The Defects of the Catholic System 


ET us first take stock of the resources of Catholic 
education. 

Catholic education has a complete and consistent phil- 
osophy which may be summed up in the statement that 
there is no human activity from which Almighty God 
can be safely excluded. It is rich in the traditions which 
flow from the beginnings of Christianity, through the 
cathedral and monastic schools, the medieval and Renais- 
ance universities, and the popular folk schools, down to 
our own times. It has at its command a body of teachers, 
dedicated to their work not as to a profession, but as to 
a sacred mission confided them by Almighty God. 

This is a rich inheritance. We cannot dispense with 
it, but it is not sufficient. The most outstanding need of 
Catholic education today is money. 
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If we are to hold what has been gained by a century 
of bitter sacrifice, and expand to meet the demands for 
schools of every kind, our institutions must receive a 
larger financial support. Unless some method of secur- 
ing these ampler resources is found, we shall lose the rich 
opportunities presented us by America’s devotion to edu- 
cation, of raising up a generation of intellectual, God- 
fearing men and women. 

Perhaps we shall gain both in economy and efficiency 
by the gradual introduction of changes in the present 
parish-school system. It is the exclusive province of the 
respective Bishops, acting in accord with instructions 
from Rome, to judge of the need of change, and its 
extent; and it would be unbecoming in us to anticipate 
their verdict. Still, there is good reason to believe that 
it is time to consider whether it is better to retain the 
present system of one school founded and maintained by 
every parish, or to think in the larger terms of diocesan 
control and support. No one seriously urges the plan of 
the parish high school, except in very unusual circum- 
stances. Generally, it is both costly and inefficient. The 
interests of economy and of a more equable distribution 
of our educational facilities, seem to counsel a change 
from parish to diocesan responsibility for our elementary 
schools. 

As for our colleges and universities, we see no remedy 
except in publicity. Through the press and pulpit they 
must make their needs known, and emulating the poor 
scholars of medieval days, they must beg with a courage- 
ous shamelessness. No contribution to a Catholic school 
enriches any individual. It is a gift to God, and our 
Catholic people are never deaf to a selfless appeal, once 
its purport is understood. It seems to us that relief can 
be found by our colleges and universities only in a rea- 
soned and sustained appeal to the public. The support 
they need will come slowly, but, we believe, surely. 


The Automaton and the Kind Word 


A NEW YORK corporation which specializes in the 

manufacture of electrical apparatus announces the 
production of an automaton which can be used for tasks 
as diverse as washing dishes and taking dictation. 

The automaton is not yet perfect. Several improvements 
must be made before it can be put on the market as some- 
thing which can be used as easily as a telephone or a 
phonograph. In its present condition, the automaton is 
stirred to activity not by pressing buttons, but by speak- 
ing to it in dulcet tones. A harsh command, barked out 
by an irate owner, it answers by rattling its cogs and 
remaining inert. 

If this machine can promote the use of gentle words 
and kindly accents among the human race, it has done 
enough. We shall free it from the task of clearing the 
table and shining the spoons. We could glibly quote— 
if our Tennyson were at hand—something about the 
comparative value of kind hearts, coronets, and Norman 
blood. The electric automaton shows us that the kind 
word, too, has its value. 
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De Profundis 


The Catholic Doctrine of Purgatory 


Wiu1aM I. Lonergan, S. J. 


November has been a season specially dedicated to 

prayer for the Faithful departed. To the glad peal 
of the All Hallows’ vesper bells has ever succeeded the 
solemn tolling of the De Profundis, while the altars 
stripped of their festive ornaments have been shrouded in 
the trappings of mourning and death. “It is a holy and 
wholesome thought to pray for the dead,” Mother Church 
reminds her children, and her injunction flashes before 
the Christian mind her whole beautiful doctrine of Purga- 
tory with its consoling connotations. 

In the Catholic theology of Purgatory two truths stand 
out according to the Councils of Lyons, Florence and 
Trent, as definitely revealed: its existence, and the fact 
that the souls there may be aided by the suffrages of the 
living. Other questions there are, associated with the 
dogma; for example, the nature and duration of the pur- 
gatorial punishments and the power of the dead to merit 
or impetrate for themselves or others, but these are of 
minor moment and the Church has never authoritatively 
defined any of them. However, it would indeed be rash 
to waive the traditional teachings of the Fathers and theo- 
logians on such matters. 

Purgatory may aptly be described as the place or state 
where the souls of those who have passed out of life with 
unrepented venial sins or unsatisfied-for sins, mortal or 
venial, fill up the measure of their purification and dis- 
charge through sufferings the debt of temporal punishment 
they owe before being admitted to the Vision Beatific. 

Belief in the existence of such a place or condition was 
current even among the Jews of the Old Testament though 
the name itself is of more recent origin and seems to have 
been officially adopted for ecclesiastical usage only dur- 
ing the pontificate of Innocent IV in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Because the Greeks of his day maintained that 
“this place of purification” was not indicated by their 
doctors “by an appropriate and accurate word,” he is- 
sued a decree to the effect that “ we will, in accordance 
with the tradition and authority of the holy Fathers, that 
henceforth it be called Purgatorium.” 

Apart from Revelation, reason itself would seem to jus- 
tify a belief in Purgatory, for unquestionably many souls 
pass to eternity undeserving on the one hand of the end- 
less punishments of hell and on the other unfitted for the 
sight of God. Moreover, in the very nature of things, 
every transgression carries with it a twofold responsibil- 
ity, of guilt and of punishment. Repentance and absolution 
will blot out the guilt but it may not always remit the 
punishment. For that, proportionate satisfaction may be 
exacted and if it is not or cannot be given in this life it 
stands to reason that it will be required in the next. 
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In matters of dogma, however, Catholicism does not 
merely speculate or conjecture. Her Creeds are builded 
on a more substantial basis even than the nature of things. 
On the unshakable pillars of Scripture and Tradition, the 
edifice of Faith has been reared. The infallible testimony 
of the God-Man and His assured protection of the Holy 
Spirit for her official teachers is the warrant of the 
Church for her dogmatic pronouncements. On the ques- 
tion of Purgatory neither is wanting. 

Theologians commonly adduce three biblical passages 
to support belief in post mortem purgation and in the effi- 
cacy of prayers for the dead. In the Old Testament the 
classical allusion to the doctrine is found in II Machabees, 
(xii, 43-46), which reveals in unmistakable language the 
faith of the chosen people on the subject. There we are 
told that Judas Machabeus having lost many of his war- 
riors in battle buried their bodies reverently. 

And making a gathering he sent twelve thousand drachms of 
silver to Jerusalem for sacrifice to be offered for the sins of the 
dead, thinking well and religiously concerning the resurrection. 

(For if he had not hopes that they that were slain should rise 
again, it would have seemed superfluous and vain to pray for the 
dead. 

i because he considered that they who had fallen asleep with 
godliness, had great grace laid up for them. 

It is therefore a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead, that they may be loosed from sins. 

True, Protestant critics for the most part reject this 
passage as uncanonical. However, Tradition, the Fathers 
and the ancient codices are all against them. Even if it 
were granted that the Books of Machabees were uncanoni- 
cal and consequently not inspired, the Catholic argument 
would not be invalid since it would still get force from an 
historical document recording the belief of the Jews of 
that period. 

From Our Divine Lord’s mode of speech regarding 
those that “ shall speak against the Holy Ghost,” namely, 
“it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world nor in 
the world to come” (Matt. xii, 32), St. Isidore of Seville 
deduces that after death “some sins will be forgiven and 
purged away by a certain purifying fire,” and Augustine, 
Gregory the Great and others similarly interpret the text. 

St. Jerome, St. Ambrose and Origen find a further 
argument for Purgatory in St. Paul (1 Cor. iii, 12-15): 

Now if any man build upon this foundation [Christ Jesus], gold, 
silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble: 

Every man’s work shall be manifest; for the day of the Lord 
shall declare it, because it shall be revealed in fire; and the fire 
shall try every man’s work, or what sort it is. 

If any man’s work abide, which he hath built thereupon, he 
shall receive a reward. 

If any man’s work burn, he shall suffer loss; but he himself 
shall be saved, yet so as by fire. 

While theologians admit that obviously the passage pre 
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sents its exegetical difficulties, the conclusion from it to 
the existence of an intermediate state between heaven and 
hell wherein the dross of lighter transgressions will be con- 
sumed and the purified soul attain to glory, seems both 
logical and convincing. 

Apart from Scripture the constant and universal teach- 
ing of the Fathers going back to our earliest extant 
records, Oriental as well as those belonging to the West- 
ern Church, supports the opinion that many of the de- 
parted are in a state of purification and that the prayers of 
the living, particularly the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
can assist thern. Irenaeus (d. 202), Tertullian (d. 240), 
Cyprian (d. 258), Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386), Basil 
(d. 379), Gregory of Nyssa (d. 395), not to mention 
later writers, all speak of prayer for the dead, and evi- 
dence belief in Purgatory. 

True, the doctrine has sometimes been called in ques- 
tion by heretics ; rarely, however, before the Middle Ages, 
if we except the Gnostic sects and Arius in the fourth 
century. The attitude of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
may be gathered from their catechism: ( 

Such souls as have departed with faith but without having had 
time to bring forth fruits meet for repentance may be aided to- 
wards the attainment of a blessed resurrection by prayers offered 
in their behalf, especially such as are offered in union with the 
oblation of the bloodless sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
and by works of mercy done in faith for their memory (Q. 376). 
~ Almost unanimously, the sixteenth-century Reformers 
rejected the Catholic doctrine of Purgatory. It was not 
in harmony with their theory of “ justification by faith.” 
For them “ the souls of believers are at their death made 
perfect in holiness and do immediately pass into glory.” 
Among Anglicans a small minority kept alive the flame 
of faith in Purgatory. The tragedy of the World War 
with its awakened interest in the dead and the natural 
urge of the human heart to do something for its dear 
departed rekindled the flame and other sects besides the 
Anglicans caught its warmth until today prayers for the 
dead are a not uncommon private, if unofficial, Protestant 
devotion. 

In Catholic theology the basis for the efficacy of pray- 
ing for the souls in Purgatory is our doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints. The Church militant, the Church suf- 
fering and the Church triumphant are all the one Body of 
Christ. 

Closely allied to the Purgatory-dogmas is the theory 
and practice of the Church regarding the application of 
indulgences to the dead. Primarily an offshoot of her 
penitential system and a corollary of the Sacrament of 


Penance, their whole raison d’étre is to atone for the tem- - 


poral punishment due to sin. In her maternal solicitude 
for the departed the Church allows indulgences to be 
gained by the Faithful in favor of the souls in Purgatory. 

Interesting though it might be, it is scarcely necessary 
here to discuss secondary problems connected with Pur- 
gatory. Naturally its punishments are not permanent. 
Moreover, they only affect the soul, since the body will 
not rise from the grave until the time of the General 
Judgment. Certainly, too, the souls in Purgatory are 
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without the vision of God in which Beatitude consists. 
Hence they suffer “the pain of loss” that we associate 
with the torments of the damned, though without their 
endlessness. Do they also suffer “ the pain of sense,” i.e. 
fire? In the Western Church this is the common belief 
based on the practically unanimous consent of the Fathers 
and theologians. Among the Greeks the fact has not been 
universally admitted, though the arguments in its favor 
are so overwhelming as to make doubts about it rash and 
imprudent. It is also generally conceded that the souls 
in Purgatory, while they cannot merit for themselves, can 
intercede for those on earth. Having, moreover, reached 
the term of their probation, they are subject neither to 
temptation nor sin. As for the whereabouts of Purga- 
tory, only scoffers raise the question. 

In general the Catholic doctrine about Purgatory is not 
only logical but also consoling. It comforts the repentent 
sinner with the assurance that if he has not time during 
life to make adequate satisfaction for his forgiven sins, at 
least he need not fear that after death he will be precluded 
from ever filling up the measure of his debts and be per- 
petually excluded from heaven “where nothing defiled 
can enter.” It solaces the Christian mourner by assuring 
him that his dead are very near to him, that being very 
dear to God they can assist him, and that any neglect of 
them in life may be supplied for by his prayers and good 
works after death when they stand in need of assistance 
and cannot help themselves and when the Church puts on 
their lips the plea of holy Job, “ Have pity on me, have 
pity on me, at least you, my friends, for the hand of the 
Lord is upon me!” Purgatory is another proof that 
Catholic belief is wholly in harmony with man’s rational 
nature. 


Sports From a Box-Seat 
AntTuHony M. Benenrk, D. D. 


URING recent weeks, the interest of the land was 

focused upon the two greatest events of sportdom 
—the heavyweight championship boxing encounter staged 
in Chicago, and the struggle between the leaders of the 
two major league for the “ world’s ” baseball supremacy. 
Even in these days of channel swimming, marathon danc- 
ing, air flights unstopped save by the hand of the grim 
reaper, professional tennis and what-not, these aforesaid 
events hold the athletic limelight. 

Some two hundred thousand boxing enthusiasts paid 
nearly three millions of dollars, in admissions alone, to 
witness the Soldiers Field battle, while more than that 
number of “ fans” passed through the turnstiles, at an 
expenditure of more than three-quarters of a million, to 
witness the conclusive demonstration of the superiority of 
the New York Yankees and Babe Ruth over the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. And it is impossible to estimate the 
millions of listeners to whom the radio’s voice brought an 
intimate detail of these happenings. 

The usual hue and cry has arisen, more noisy, perhaps, 
because of the increased interest evidenced by the enor- 
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mously swollen gate receipts in Chicago and New York 
and Pittsburgh. The brutality of pugilistic encounters, 
the crookedness associated with the prize ring, the useless- 
ness of the heroic endeavors put forth by baseball players 
for a goal not worth the winning—these, and a variety of 
other accusations, are again dinned into our ears, to prove, 
among other things, that pagan ideals and heathenish prac- 
tices hold sway over our fair land. Could not all this 
money have been used for better purposes—purposes more 
in accord with the high heritage and destiny which we, as 
human beings, possess? 

Even the most rabid partisans of athletics must admit, 
certainly, that there are features connected with the ex- 
ploitation of professional sports which cannot be con- 
doned. Especially the gambling evil, from which it is 
hard to diverce them, is responsible for the look of 
askance which is so often directed at them—not the 
homely way in which I bet you a cigar or a new hat that 
Dempsey is going to knock the speeches out of Sharkey (a 
quite improbable eventuality), or vice versa, but the pro- 
fessional gambling which deals in large amounts through 
mean ways, which hesitates at no methods, however dubi- 
ous morally, that may bring about its success. And the 
class of people who indulge in this gambling cannot, it is 
certain, be recommended as the type worthy of emulation 
or respect. 

Yet these evil features, however apparently unavoidable 
they may be, are in truth but accidental circumstances that 
can be greatly dissipated by an open-minded attitude to- 
ward honest athletic activities. 

Granting that there are worthier purposes to which 
these millions of dollars paid in admissions could have 
been put, we must realize, too, that there are many baser 
and far less creditable modes of expenditure which do 
actually consume equal and greater amounts. Granting, 
too, that the time devoted by enthusiasts to studying and 
witnessing and diagnosing these sport events could have 
had uses more beneficial to the moral and intellectual wel- 
fare of mankind, we must understand, also, that as many 
and more hours are wasted in efforts that have far less 
excuse for existence. For days and weeks before the 
encounter in Chicago the newspapers of the country de- 
voted columns to the relative records and merits of Tun- 
ney and Dempsey; for days they discussed the Yankees 
and the Pirates and their chances in the coming series. 
Possibly these columns of sporting news gave no great 
accumulation to the world’s store of useful knowledge, 
but at least they displaced many a morbid item of crime 
and scandal, rotten apples that might have destroyed the 
wholesomeness of the entire barrel. 

The beneficial influences of wholesome athletic activity 
cannot be denied. We have even Scriptural authority for 
its value in St. Paul, who compares our striving for the 
goal to the efforts of the athlete who is running a race, 
showing that the rigid training he undergoes to attain his 
end can teach us the need of mortification and sacrifice, 
that we may pursue our course successfully. 

Those who gazed from the ringside seats at Chicago 
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upon the hard-breathing “ Manassa Mauler ” saw, not the 
streaks of blood which disfigured his face and clouded his 
vision, but rather the indomitable spirit of the man which 
brought him closer than any other vanquished champion to 
the regaining of the crown he had once worn; they saw 
the perseverance, the doggedness, which transformed him 
from the jokesters’ butt of Philadelphia into the hero of 
Chicago. They forgot Tunney’s ignoble moments (from 
nine to fourteen) on the floor, when they saw him rise, 
confident and courageous, to renew with fresh vigor the 
task that no man had yet accomplished, of bearing down 
Dempsey to utter defeat ; they saw the supreme confidence 
that animated his efforts and gained victory for him. 
They remembered the clean living and the sure tenacity of 
purpose which led him on from humble surroundings to 
the top of his profession and made him a credit to it— 
and, remember, it is only the low gambling class, whose 
association with athletics we deplore, which enviously jeers 
at his ability to use multisyllabic words in places where 
they fit. And these noble memories of that evening will 
live with them, rather than what the betting odds were. 

Those who witnessed the baseball World Series from 
box-seats fringing the Yankee Stadium and Forbes Field 
playing grounds conceived an admiration for the cour- 
ageous stand the Pirates made in the last game in the face 
of well-nigh certain defeat, especially in the last inning 
when a recruit pitcher, with insurmountable odds against 
him, almost achieved the pinnacle of baseball fame by 
striking the side out. They saw Babe Ruth once again 
the idol of millions of fans, after having tasted the dregs 
of failure in the days when training rules meant nothing 
to him. They recognized, too, many other qualities wor- 
thy of admiration and emulation in the victorious efforts 
of the Yankees and the courageous, if unsuccessful, striv- 
ing of the Pirates. 

It must be admitted that many an evil accompanies the 
professional exploitation of athletes, but no one deplores 
these evils more than those honest men who are connected 
with the various branches of athletics; and the more that 
worthy and sincere people come to realize that sports are 
not wholly bad and interest themselves in their betterment, 
the more effective will be the means of driving out those 
things which reflect upon honest athletic endeavor. 

If a man’s special talent lies along athletic lines and he 
sees in the honest development of that talent a chance to 
assure his future and to gain for himself the worthwhile 
things of life, who can blame him for using the means that 
suit him best? Why should he be considered Iess worthy 
of esteem than those who approach the same desirable 
goal through professional or other mediums to which he 
is not adapted? His task is to furnish the diversion which 
is necessary to the full realization of the world’s develop- 
ment, to play, that Jack may not be an entirely dull boy; 
who can say that he is not as much a benefactor as those 
who center their activities on the side of all work? 

Certainly the vicarious athletic activity in which some 
of us are content to be engaged is not to be entirely en- 
couraged, but it helps at least to furnish the relaxation of 
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mind and body without which the human machine is cer- 
tain to wear out. And the fact that many are willing to 
take all their exercise by proxy is entirely beside the point 
that professional sports do help a lot to popularize ama- 
teur athletics and make them worthwhile. 

It is evident, too, that we must strike a sane balance and 
realize that athletics are not the be-all and the end-all of 
our existence, but that they are merely one of the means 
that can be helpful toward the full realization of life’s 
purpose. Education means the development of all the 
faculties of soul and mind and body in such wise that we 
may do God’s will by filling our place in the world to the 
best of our ability, doing our duty to God and our neigh- 
bor and ourselves as thoroughly as in us lies. Athletic 
activity, vicarious and otherwise, can help toward that end 
by creating a sound mind in a sound body, and it is help- 
ful only when utilized as a means and not considered as 
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an end in itself. Many another activity. the political 
game, the club and social complex, the theater, are af- 
flicted with the same or similar evils as professional ath- 
letics ; we cannot therefore condemn them utterly, but we 
must rather devote our efforts to enabling them to rid 
themselves of these encumbrrnces, so that they may do 
properly the work which is theirs to do, so let us give ath- 
letics a fair chance. 

The whole matter appears to depend upon the right 
orientation. Certainly, if we deify athletics and put them 
up as the highest end, we are wrong. But if we realize 
that our first duty is to live life in accordance with the 
Divine dictate, through the faithful performance of duty, 
then we may sit in a box-seat with clear consciences and 
full enjoyment of the sport panorama that is going on be- 
fore our eyes, paying no heed to the distorted howlings 
that decry clean athletics as a work of the devil. 


Guilday’s Life of England 


WitFrw Parsons, S. J. 


Press and its directors that under the Thought Foun- 

dation this splendid piece of American Catholic schol- 
arship should be offered to the public.* The fruit of long 
years of research and writing, of many hopes and many 
disappointments, it hardly needs the introduction that I 
take it upon myself to make of it in these pages, unusual 
though such a course may seem to some. The occasion, 
however, is unusual and this shall be any apology that 
may be needed. 

The importance and value of such a work as this can 
scarcely be overestimated. These two large volumes (pp. 
x, 596 and 576), suitably bound and readably printed, 
contain within themselves much more than merely the 
life-story of one of our great American prelates. The 
days spent by John England in these United States cover 
the span of what Dr. Guilday correctly calls the “ critical 
years ” of the Church in this country, 1820-1842. It was 
during those years that the Catholic body here was fash- 
ioning to itself, for good or ill, the character which it was 
to bear for a century. And during those same years the 
non-Catholic portion of our population was likewise build- 
ing up for itself the attitude which it was to preserve 
towards us, and still preserves. Hence, in a very true 
sense, this Life is more than a biography, it is a history 
of the times; and it is, besides, more “‘ modern” in its 
implications than one might have imagined a work of 
history could be. 

Dr. Guilday’s treatment of his subject is everything 
that is expected of the great Louvain school in which he 
was trained, and of the Catholic University in which he is 
a professor. He has no thesis, he has no purpose beyond 
that of telling the truth and of building up piece by piece 
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a breathing portrait of his subject and a panorama and 
interpretation of the times in which he lived. Dr. Guilday 
withholds for the most part his judgments of the men 
and movements of his story, and yet affords more than 
ample material for the reader to form his own judgments. 
Naturally, he tells his story in the words of the actors in 
it. It is precisely in this, perhaps, that the modern school 
of history most differs from the old, and most nearly ap- 
proaches the standard literary form of our times, the 
novel. 

In his scrupulous care to follow his documents—and 
how many he has amassed !—he even goes so far as to 
quote some of them in their entirety as often as three 
times, where he deems it necessary to illumine as many 
corners of his tale. In the actual telling of the tale he 
has essayed the difficult task of combining the separate 
methods of the chronological and the general heading. 
For this reason the chapter headings cannot always be 
completely descriptive, and we have here and there the 
delightful surprise of coming on some incident at the end 
of a chapter which held back the promise of it in its 
title, but carries it in the general sequence of events. The 
effect, at least on this reader, is one of richness and 
variety. 

John England’s years in this country were stirring ones. 
Already a prominent character in his own land, Ireland; 
a friend and associate of the Liberator, Daniel O’Connell ; 
with the promise of a brilliant future before him—he had 
already been mentioned more than once for a bishopric in 
his native land—he was called by the Holy See to an 
obscure city in the New World, which must have seemed 
to him at the time little different from a foreign mission 
nowadays. 

Moreover, all in that country was not well with Catholi- 
cism. John Carroll had brilliantly succeeded in organiz- 
ing the infant Church, and had left it for the most part 
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in a state of flourishing unity. This story also has been 
told by Dr. Guilday in his “ John Carroll,” (The Ency- 
clopedia Press) and is admirably summed up in the 35- 
page Introduction to this work. Following the death of 
the great Carroll, came the weak rule of Neale, and the 
difficult times of Maréchal. Disunion stalked through the 
once-promising Church in America, on the heels of a 
small group of unworthy priests from Ireland, and of an 
unfortunate system of legal tenure of church property. 
In 1820, when England appeared on the scene—a some- 
what unwelcome addition to his brethren in the episcopate 
—there were troubles in New York, Philadelphia, Nor- 
folk and Charleston, and the unseemly brawls among 
Catholics were breeding a deep contempt for them among 
non-Catholics and the beginnings of the feeling that Cath- 
olics were unable to adapt themselves to good citizenship 
in this country. 

Dr. Guilday says, at the end of the Introduction: “ The 
ease with which the young prelate, who was but thirty- 
four years old, mastered the evil of disunion which had 
fairly laid the Church waste there [Charleston], is a story 
of Church statesmanship scarcely equalled since John Car- 
roll’s day.” Probably the outstanding factors of this 
statesmanship, as it appears in these pages, were England’s 
quick understanding of the American character, his 
smooth self-adaptation to that character, and his instinc- 
tive appreciation of the point of view of the Protestants, 
all the more remarkable in a foreigner and extremely rare 
among his compeers. It is a striking fact that England 
was the most “ hard-hitting” of all the American hier- 
archy, and yet apparently the most welcome speaker at 
non-Catholic gatherings. The best-known of these ap- 
pearances, of course, is his famous speech before both 
houses of Congress, to whom on a Sunday morning in 
1826 he delivered a speech of two hours and a half on 
the foundations of our Faith and included in it a cour- 
ageous refutation of a very unfair attack on the Catho- 
lic Church made some years before by John Quincy 
Adams, who was now President and who was present. 

Dr. England’s organization of his diocese on a consti- 
tutional basis into a “ house of laity” and a “ house of 
clergy,” a most ingenious and effective adaptation of 
“democracy” to Church government, was an object of 
the deepest suspicion to his brethren in the episcopacy, 
who were mostly French, yet it continued to the end of 
his life. It cannily dissipated into thin air the former 
rebellious stirrings of the laity and enlisted them in the 
work of the Church almost without their realizing it, and 
it was never disapproved by Rome, which wisely ignored 
complaints, realizing that Church authority was by no 
mean diminished, but rather enhanced and placed on a 
basis reasonable and acceptable to the American character. 
Dr. Guilday says: “ The history of the progress made 
under the Constitution is actually the story of Catholicism 
in the Diocese of Charleston.” Yet it was an experiment 
which was never repeated in this country. 

In spite, however, of the brilliant oratorical successes 
of John England among Catholics and non-Catholics, in 
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spite of his fine executive abilities, his zeal, his courage 
and his deep spirituality, his popularity in the country at 
large outside the episcopate, his propaganda work done 
almost single-handed, and the fact that his reputation is 
secure as one of our great Bishops, there is a deep note 
of tragedy in these volumes, and the reader closes them 
asking, as England often did himself, whether his life 
was not after all a failure. 

When all is said and done, the fact remains that at his 
death the two great passions of his life, the forging of a 
strong Catholicism in the Southland and the abatement of 
Protestant bigotry in the country at large, remained un- 
requited. No doubt, the defect of his great qualities, over- 
confidence, had something to do with this. It led him to 
take an interest in many things outside his own diocese, 
into what would now popularly be termed “ butting-in,” 
and into keeping his confreres from doing many things 
which but for his interference they might otherwise have 
done. This, however, is the worst that can be said against 
him. After all, he only lived twenty years here, and many 
of his projects, built for far into the future, collapsed at 
his death. Besides, until the coming of Kenrick and 
Hughes, he seems to have been the only one in high place 
who sensed at its true strength the rising tide of bigotry, 
stirred by the twin influences of jealousy and hate, and 
saw the only sound way of buttressing public life against 
its ravages, namely, incessant carrying of the truth of 
Catholicism into the very mind of every Protestant. 

In two very remarkable documents, England, writing 
to the Holy See, sets forth at length the reasons as he 
sees them why the Catholic Church has not taken its right- 
ful place in this country. (Vol. II, pp. 83-85; 267-269). 
At the very head, of course, he places “ the lack of a suffi- 
cient clergy,” and that undoubtedly was the fundamen- 
tal cause of the failure to keep in the Fold appalling num- 
bers of fallen-away. In England’s opinion, however, re- 
peated more than once with insistence, the real reason for 
the withdrawal of the Church in the face of attack and 
of its unattractiveness to non-Catholics, was “the igno- 
rance of so many priests in America of the language, cus- 
toms and laws of the United States; so much so that the 
people believe our Church is more a foreign institution 
in the land than a part of the American Republic.” And 
again he says: 

The Americans are extremely patriotic; and are not inclined to 
be hospitable to foreigners who may be placed over them. Some of 
the priests in the United States not only do not become citizens 
but also declare their preference for foreign institutional methods. 
Nothing convinces the American people more quickly of the alleged 
incompatibility of Catholicism with the American Republic. 

In this last sentence we have what I have called the 
“ modern ” note of this biography. History has indeed re- 
peated itself, and several times, in this country. Nothing 
that is said against us today on the score of lack of pat- 
riotism, was not said in the days of England, and noth- 
ing that the great Bishop said or wrote in reply to these 
attacks is out of place today. England failed in his day 
to master the storm, for two reasons. He was able only 
after prolonged efforts to persuade his fellow-Bishops to 
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hold a Provincial Synod in which alone the real strength 
and unity of the Church might have been forged, and he 
was treated by most of them with only faintly veiled sus- 
picion and dislike. And again, these same Bishops, a 
large number of whom at one time were French, and on 
whom England felt that the ascendancy of the Baltimore 
Seminary was a baneful influence, were foreign in their 
outlook, and timid in handling the Catholic Question. 

The result of this situation, according to him, was in- 
evitable, and undoubtedly a large part of the truth. Like 
all human situations, however, it was not all. Lack of a 
sufficient clergy, a foreign clergy, bickerings within the 
Fold, misunderstanding of the American situation, all 
these entered into it, but it may at least be debated if the 
cause of the Church’s inferiority which caused England so 
much pain lies entirely there. The dream of what might 
have been is a gleaming one: the Southland largely 
converted to the Faith, millions held back from apostasy, 
love and peace among all religious men—part of it at least 
might have been achieved with different instruments. But 
the weight of the great Protestant lie against the Church 
was always there, too great to be overborne, and in the 
tired days before his death England sensed this, unwilling 
as he was to admit it, even to himself. 

I have said enough to justify my words at the begin- 
ning, that this biography is more than the life of a great 
Bishop. Much has been passed over, through lack of 
space, for these volumes open up many fascinating vistas, 
and will give rise to much discussion. It is only left for 
me to congratulate Dr. Guilday on the appearance of a 
work which puts him at once, if he was not there before, 
at the front of American Catholic historical scholarship. 


The Protestant Breakdown in China 
Cuirrorp J. Kine, S. V. D. 


[This article, by a missionary in China, was written in Sep- 
tember, before the formation of the “Church of Christ in 
China.”] 
| would be premature to say that the hundred-and- 

forty-odd Protestant sects, once propagated by foreign 
missionaries in China, have already made their demise; 
but all omens indicate that they are on the highway 
towards becoming defunct in the near future. 

The Hankow Herald recently published a startling 
article commenting upon the almost total evacuation of 
foreign Protestant mission workers from Chinese ter- 
ritory. So complete has been this exodus, that within 
less than six months, subsequent to the outbreak of the 
anti-foreign and anti-Christian agitation in southern and 
central China, less than 500 persons were left from a 
total staff of 8,000 Protestant foreign mission workers. 

All this has happened so suddenly that neither Protes- 
tants nor Catholics seem yet to have grasped the great 
significance of this unexpected turn of affairs. A year 
ago such an eventuality was as unthinkable as the down- 
fall of the German Kaiser in 1913. Now that the im- 
possible has come to pass, it may be of some usefulness 
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for us to attempt an analysis of the causes leading up to 
this “masterly retreat” and to conjecture its probable 
consequences for the future of Protestantism in China. 

Foremost among the causes accountable for the re- 
cent wholesale departure of Protestant missionaries from 
China is the strong element of dissatisfaction which has 
been so much in evidence of recent years among the na- 
tive members of Protestant sects towards their foreign 
pastors and educators. On the occasion of the famous 
conference of all Protestant sects active in China, held 
at Shanghai in the spring of 1922, the delegates from 
the native clergy, being in the majority, made known 
their intention of immediately taking over the manage- 
ment of the churches and institutions of their respective 
denominations. They furthermore proceeded to define 
the new status to be held by their foreign colleagues; 
relegating the latter to the position of helpers and ad- 
visers, privileged to remain in the missions which they 
had established on condition of their continuing to take 
care of the insignificant item of mission expenditures. 

Subsequently, leading Chinese pastors and educators, 
representing the principal Protestant sects, repeatedly held 
conferences with the object of planning the effective 
elimination of foreign authority. The editor of the Cen- 
tral China Post (formerly connected with Protestant mis- 
sion work) who speaks from an experience acquired dur- 
ing more than thirty years of residence in China, is of 
the opinion that the violent anti-Protestant movement 
which has been a feature of the Chinese nationalist revo- 
lution from its inception, was injected into the campaign 
largely through the action of native Protestant pastors, 
teachers, and students, who thought the moment propi- 
tious to rid themselves of foreign domination. 

The same editor points out the surprising fact that the 
principal protagonists of modern revolutionary move- 
ments in China have been adherents of Protestant sects ; 
notably, the fanatic leader of the Taiping rebellion, Sun 
Yat Sen, and Feng Yuhsiang. Ever since the beginning 
of the present uprising, Protestant publicists have been 
at much pains to let the world know that the up-to-date 
ideas which are being applied in the conduct of the pres- 
ent Chinese revolution are largely the product of educa- 
tion received by Young China in Protestant institutions. 
This is the truth with a grain of salt, but those who have 
first-hand information, know that Russian Communists, 
under the leadership of Michael Borodin, contributed to 
the revolution more practical ideas than all the sects. 

However, no one will deny the fact that Protestant 
educational institutions in China, from the primary grades 
to the university, have been the unconscious recruiting 
grounds for tens of thousands of the ultra-progressive 
boys and girls who have proved such a boon in the hands 
of Communist agitators as ready-made material where- 
with to build up their famous corps of propagandists. In 
no way has the value of Protestant mission education 
been better illustrated than by the efficiency which these 
young Bolshevist converts displayed in conducting raids 
upon the very institutions wherein they had obtained their 
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principal training. No doubt, the more sincere among 
Protestant missionaries from China, “on furlough” in 
America and Europe, now begin to strike their breasts 
and say: ‘‘ We have sown the wind and deservedly reap 
the storm.” 

Other reasons for the Protestant exodus from China 
(briefly stated) are the reproach thrown at all foreign 
missionaries of being the tools of foreign imperialist 
governments ; the anti-Christian demonstrations and raids 
which took place last Christmas and subsequently; the 
occupation of mission buildings by the revolutionists; 
and, finally, the semi-official summons, issued by the va- 
rious consuls to their missionary nationals, urging them 
to withdraw from the interior of China to the treaty 
ports. In these regards Catholic and Protestant mission- 
aries were affected in the same way. 

In contrast, however, to the complete desertion of their 
flocks by the Protestant pastors, it is a notable fact that 
Catholic missionaries, throughout China, have stayed at 
their posts, except in a very few places where the vio- 
lence of the persecution compelled them to withdraw tem- 
porarily. In provinces such as Hunan, Kiangsi, Fukien, 
and Chekiang, a large percentage of Catholic mis- 
sionaries (priests and Sisters) whose positions had be- 
come untenable, due to the outrages committed against 
them by the fanatic mobs, were recalled to points of safe- 
ty by their Superiors. But very few among them have 
been sent back to the home countries. Acting on the ad- 
vice of Msgr. Celso Costantini, Apostolic Delegate to 
China, they are staying in China patiently waiting till 
better days permit their return to the beloved missions. 
In less disturbed districts, in spite of the well-nigh un- 
believable hardships which they have had to undergo, 
Catholic missionaries from America and Europe have 
bravely refused to abandon their missions. 

Throughout the territory conquered by the revolution- 
ary troops (two-thirds of the country) the buildings of 
the Catholic and Protestant missions have been at once 
occupied by the military. The churches were made to 
serve the purpose of stables or Communistic meeting halls. 
On the altars the picture of Sun Yat Sen was placed to 
receive the daily homage of his ardent followers. All 
activities of the missions had to be suspended. The pupils 
were dismissed from school. The orphans were crowded 
into the narrowest possible quarters and every available 
corner of the buildings was occupied by the soldiers; even 
the private dwellings of the priests and Sisters. 

Under date of June 8, I received a postal card from 
the Rev. D. McGillicuddy, C. M., Kanchow, Kiangsi, 
conveying the following message, couched in Latin: 


Our confreres in the neighboring vicariate have had much to 
suffer. A native priest and his catechist were cruelly murdered be- 
cause they refused to apostatize. Our Christians have been 
thrown into jail and beaten with rods. Many of our mission 
stations have been looted and the missionaries ejected. During a 
period of five months our episcopal residence was occupied by 
more than five hundred soldiers. Now they have gone, but we 
fear that others will come. Whichever party may gain the vic- 
tory, it will be the same for our missionaries, as all are opposed 
Knowing that you are located right in the center of the 
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fighting lines, 1 pray that God may protect your missionaries. 
Our American Fathers and Sisters still remain in this mission 
and will remain to the end. 

In hundreds of stations the experiences of our Catholic 
missionaries have been and still are similar to those de- 
scribed in the above quotation; but they have refused to 
run at the cry of the wolf. It is now gradually becom- 
ing apparent, even to the Chinese, which missionaries are 
showing themselves the true shepherds of their flocks. 

It would be unfair to impute cowardice and lack of 
idealism to all Protestant missionaries who withdrew 
from the interior of China at the time of danger. Many 
of them, had they been unencumbered with the presence 
of their wives and children, might have faced the storm 
as resolutely as the Catholic missionaries; but it was 
wholly unthinkable that in such an emergency they should 
place the interests of their spiritual flocks above the safe- 
ty of their own families. For them there was no choice. 
They were morally forced to leave. 

Now that they have gone, it is timely to speculate on 
what may be the future of the embryonic Protestant 
churches in China, and what consequences the defection 
of the Protestant foreign missionaries may entail for the 
Catholic Church in that country. 

A very serious and immediate result of the departure 
of the foreign personnel from the Protestant churches 
and institutions throughout China has been the well- 
nigh total disruption of their formerly highly organized 
and widely ramified activities. The greater portion of 
Protestant schools and hospitals in China have been 
closed for some time and there is no prospect of their 
being reopened for some time to come. In some churches 
the native pastors are carrying on against great odds; 
but most congregations are without services. A large per- 
centage of the enormous staff of native catechists, teach- 
ers, evangelists and colporteurs, formerly attached to the 
Protestant missions, have been for months without salary, 
and are beginning to feel the pinch of distress. 

There is not much prospect that the dislocation into 
which Protestant work in China has been thrown by the 
revolution will be remedied in the near future. The deep 
disgust and discouragement relative to everything Chinese 
entertained by the departed missionaries will deter the 
majority of them from returning to China, even after 
the restoration of peace. Moreover, the complete defec- 
tion of the Protestant missionaries at the time of emerg- 
ency will prove a bitter disillusionment to those who for- 
merly contributed so generously towards the upbuilding 
of Protestant missions in China and deter them in the 
future from backing mission effort with anything like 
their wonted liberality. It cannot be expected that Protes- 
tant native pastors and lay workers will, of themselves, 
succeed in restoring the work of their respective churches 
on anything like its former grand scale; as they will lack 
sincere interest, initiative, authoritative direction, and fi- 
nancial means. 

Notwithstanding their own inadequacy, it is well 
known that native Protestant pastors and laymen in most 
sections of China have declared their determination of 
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refusing to readmit the foreign missionaries to their sta- 
tions except in the capacity of helpers and money-pro- 
viders. How many will volunteer for service in China 
under such uninviting conditions? How long will the 
mission boards continue financing such a hopeless under- 
taking? A rapid decline in the flow of Protestant dollars 
Chinaward is bound to make itself felt in the near future, 
and with this decrease of financial backing the downward 
trend of Protestantism in this country will keep pace. 

Of course, a change of political conditions is liable to 
bring about a temporary revival of Protestant prestige 
in China; but the total defection of Protestant foreign 
missionaries occasioned by the outbreak of the 1927 rev- 
olution has entailed for them such a loss of “ face” that 
the activities which they have sponsored will never be able 
to recover from the effects thereof. 

The moral for us Catholics is to recognize the tremen- 
dous opportunity, so unexpectedly placed before us, of 
initiating a great, sweeping, forward movement in China, 
as soon as conditions permit the resumption of normal 
missionary activity. Within fifteen years, subsequent to 
the Boxer insurrection, which occurred in 1900, the num- 
ber of Catholics in China was doubled. Let us be pre- 
pared to reap an even greater harvest of souls within 
the coming decade. Countless masses of Chinese people, 
now merged in a sea of miseries, stand more than ever 
in need of the consolations of our holy Faith. 


THE LITTLE FOOL OF GOD 


It is not hard to hear the bitter song 

That crazed winds whip from jade and topaz waves 
On winter nights, till rocky-throated caves 

Echo their grief to pines that have known long 
What monstrous and unpardonable wrong 

The sea moans day and night—that wisdom craves 
But heartbreak, futile thinking, dreams of graves, 
Where cold rain tramples on the young and strong. 
But this is harder, something of a gift, 

To bury beside you life’s desire. 

And lifting a tired face from the world’s wrack 
Through the gold-bubbled stars, to feel the drift 
Of jest that whirls from fire to dancing fire, 

And join the laugh that shakes the zodiac. 


WrittrAM WALSH. 


THE BLIND MAN OF JERICHO 


In your dungeon blindness it is always night, 

No bird of dawning sings to you of day. 

You hear but see not children in their play; 
Feel the noon warm, but never see noon bright. 
And then He comes mid salvos left and right 

Of all the town folk lining up the way. 

And high above their shouts He hears you pray, 
“© Lord that I may see,” and gives you sight. 


Now spread before you is the noon warm sky, 
And ancient fields where gleaned the heartsick Ruth, 
And tropic sand dust whitening all the plain. 

But what are these? He in His passing by 
Floods the dark prison of your soul with truth; 
What care you if your eyes fall blind again! 

Patrick J. Carrot, C.S.C. 
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Sociology 
Mary Lane and the Metropolitan Life 


Paut L. BLakeE ty, S. J. 


T a recent meeting in New York, Mr. Haley Fiske, 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, was 
denounced in terms which if applied to a combination of 
Stiggins, Chadband, Pecksniff, Caliban, and the late 
Simon Legree, would be a bit harsh. Mr. Fiske’s ideas on 
welfare work for the Company’s employes do not coincide, 
it would appear, with those entertained by his critics. It 
should be added that the meeting in question if not red 
was at least pink. 

The incident is merely another outbreak in the old con- 
flict over the proper relation of welfare work to efficiency. 

It is time, it seems to me, to toss this efficiency-complex 
to the scrap-heap. It puts business off on the wrong foot. 
It does not “ make for efficiency,” as the cant phrase runs, 
but checks it. Man is a man and can work only as a man. 
When he is treated like a machine which never makes a 
mistake but does occasionally break down, the wrong pol- 
icy has been initiated. For a time he will grind out his 
product, whatever it may be, not because he wants to but 
because he must. Perhaps he has three or four reasons, 
the same being the wife and children. Then the friction 
of discontent slips in to lessen his “ efficiency,” and no 
lubricant that Mr. Rockefeller can produce will reduce 
that friction. The result is another industrial misfit, and 
the necessity for the company to add to the labor turn- 
over by getting another machine. 

Observe that here there is no question of any particu- 
lar brand of brutality. Men are sometimes forced to 
work for less than a living-wage, but a machine gen- 
erally has all that is necessary for its well-being. A ma- 
chine is not ordered to get to work at the point of a gun, 
or to get out of the shop at the point of a Federal injunc- 
tion. When something goes wrong with the gears, you 
do not telephone to the nearest Governor or knot of State 
police. You call the shop-machinist, and see what can be 
done in the way of repairs. As Dooley said of his new 
cash-register, you treat the machine kindly. 

So when we speak, as Leo XIII did, of the shameful 
inhumanity of treating men “ like chattels to make money 
by,” we must not think of mobs and machine guns and 
the blood-and-fire remedies which we often apply to our 
industrial ills. The great Pontiff’s words apply with equal 
force to any treatment of the worker which fails to con- 
sider as of first and basic importance the truth that man 
is a human being, with hopes, aspirations, faults, virtues, 
and capabilities for improvement and deterioration. If it 
is “ shameful and inhuman ” to treat him as a slave, driven 
by the lash, it is also “shameful and inhuman” to give 
him the solicitous care which the canny owner bestows 
upon a valuable printing-press, or stamping-machine, or 
ore-crusher. 

Much so-called welfare work is of the latter kind. 

Now once the worker discovers that his bosses are in- 
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terested in him not as a human being who needs help, 
but as a valuable machine which, kept in good order, will 
bring the company more money, “ welfare work” is far 
worse than worthless. It is a continual irritant. The em- 
ploye may not be able to formulate the reasons why he 
resents it, but deep in his soul is the real if inarticulate 
conviction that it is an insult to his dignity as a human 
being. He is sent to the hospital not because the com- 
pany compassionates his sufferings, but because the com- 
pany figures that it is cheaper to put him in the hospital at 
once than to allow him to hang around half-sick and half- 
well. In that state he slows down efficiency. It is all a 
matter of dividends, concludes the employe. 

Isn’t he often right in this conclusion ? 

The Metropolitan starts girl-employes in New York 
at $12 per week. Twenty years ago, in a Dantean rage 
O. Henry reserved the hottest depths of Hell not for the 
sneak who robbed the blind beggar of his pennies, nor 
for the miscreant who burned down the hospital for sick 
children, but for the New York shop-keeper who paid 
his women-clerks $6.00 a week. 

But Mr. Fiske does not fall under this classification, 
even though the purchasing-power of wages is not what 
it was in 1907. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany gives its employes an excellent free luncheon every 
day, free medical and dental service, and a chance for 
promotion. Except as to the last item the worker agrees. 
I am also assured that the Company does not tolerate the 
slightest impropriety in act or speech in its offices, thus 
making them a safe place for a girl to work in. 

Now it may be that the directors are motivated by what 
they consider to be the highest ideals of Christianity. I 
take for granted that they are so led, particularly Mr. 
Fiske. But it is also true that some of the employes would 
prefer to choose their own luncheon. They are fed up, 
they contend, on calories, proteins and scientific soups. 
Pickles and cream-puffs would furnish a grateful change. 
Also they prefer freedom of choice with regard to medi- 
cal and dental needs. These things, they contend, are not 
a gift. They pay for every one by their low salaries. 

Of course, they do. The Metropolitan is not a chari- 
table and benevolent society like a free hospital, but a 
corporation chartered for the purpose of making money. 
Its parade of welfare service seems to indicate that there 
is something wrong with its welfare service. To some 
employes it looks more like Shylock than Santa Claus. 

I submit the case of Mary Lane, first, because that is 
not her name, and next, because she is no longer an em- 
ploye of the Metropolitan. I first knew her, a little girl 
in a home for orphans, the child of parents who spent one 
part of their time in New York gin-mills and the other 
part on the Island, from which they emerged, sober but 
thirsty, to repeat the sordid round of a vicious existence. 
As an object lesson in heredity, Mary was a total loss; in 
every way she differed from her immediate forbears. I had 
lost sight of this frail child out of whose deep brown 
eyes there looked an unspoken, uncomplaining protest— 
but to return. There are some horrors for which the lan- 
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guage has no words. When I next heard of her, she had 
been sent by the Metropolitan, a $16-a-week clerk, to the 
Sanitarium at Mount McGregor. The Company paid her 
a percentage of her stipend, $40 a month, I believe, and 
gave her the best medical attention, free. Mary raised no 
objection, but down in her heart, if hospital it had to be, 
she wanted a hospital in her beloved Manhattan. On her 
return, she went back to work. But changed. 

Possibly she had been corresponding with the Bol- 
sheviki. That is the judgment about everybody these days 
who expresses any doubt as to the perfection of the pre- 
vailing economic system. An easy solution, but I doubt 
if it is true of Mary Lane. “ They just sent me up there 
so’s they could make me work harder when I came back,” 
she says. An ungrateful little baggage, possibly, she 
now chooses her own luncheon in Chicago, a satisfying 
mess, doubtless, that would make a dietician faint with 
horror. 

But possibly, too, in that scathing sentence she uncov- 
ered the fundamental vice of modern social welfare work. 


Education 





Catholic Education in Ontario 
James WARDLAW 


| N the issue of America for March 7, 1926, a 

judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada regarding 
the educational rights of the Protestant minority in Que- 
bec was dealt with. In Catholic Quebec, as is well known, 
the rights of minorities are scrupulously respected. It 
may be of interest to readers to compare the position of 
the Protestant minority in Quebec with the position of the 
Catholic minority in Ontario. 

A learned lawyer whose fees are reputed to be of gigan- 
tic proportions, has averred that there is little justice for 
minorities in Ontario. From the publications of a judg- 
ment relating to what is known as “ The Tiny Separate 
School Case” (October 10, 1927) it would appear that 
there is even frank injustice done to the Catholic minority. 
Too much space would be taken up were one to go into 
the history of Catholic education in Ontario, but it is pos- 
sible to state the facts of the present case briefly. 

The separate (Catholic) School Board of the Township 
of Tiny in the County of Simcoe presented to Mr. Justice 
Rose a request, the burden of which was that a certain 
portion of a public grant for education be given to them. 
The petitioners held that inasmuch as they were impart- 
ing more than a mere elementary training in the institu- 
tion under their control, they had a right to participate in 
the grant since the said grant was for secondary educa- 
tion. The petitioners also submitted to the judge the fact 
that the Catholic community were legally obliged to pay 
taxes for the maintenance of secular secondary schools 
and collegiate institutes. In view of the foregoing fact 
the petitioners pleaded that they were legally qualified to 
participate in grants for secondary education. What was 
the result? Mr. Justice Rose dismissed the appeal. Ap- 
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parently the learned magistrate was unable to perceive any 
inequality or anomaly! 

Our people do not lack courage. An appeal from the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Rose was entered in the First 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. 
All the judges, including the Chief Justice, Sir William 
Mulock, were of the opinion of Mr. Justice Rose and 
dismissed the appeal. Certain pronouncements of the 
judges appear to the present writer to be unnecessarily 
harsh. Sir William Mulock says: “Thus all the kinds 
of schools continue to preserve their statutory charac- 
ter, and it follows that supporters of Roman Catholic 
separate schools are not exempt from taxation in respect 
of high schools, continuation schools and collegiate insti- 
tutes.” Mr. Justice Hodgins’ statements are bitter: “ The 
whole argument for the plaintiff appears to me to rest 
on a false basis. There was never idea of letting the de- 
nominational schools, established by the act of 1863, cut 
loose from the system of elementary education. All were 
in the same category. This view contrasts sharply with 
the plaintiff’s claim to teach whatever it likes without con- 
trol or restraint and to share in grants for objects not 
within common school purposes or designated therefor.” 
“The grants were for common school purposes, some of 
them, and it can hardly have been the intention that any 
schools, separate or otherwise, should participate in them 
without being obliged to give in their schools that com- 
mon-school education the maintenance of which was the 
fundamental purpose of those grants.” 

Mr. Justice Magee is equally bitter and only Mr. Justice 
Grant appears to soften. Mr. Justice Grant says: “It 
seems to me to be clearly intended that, while enjoying 
such rights and privileges, the separate schools were to be 
maintained in the same manner, with the same standards, 
and under the same system, subject always to the control 
of the Legislature, as were other common schools.” 

Of course the Catholic minority could not possibly agree 
with the statements of the judges, and an appeal was made 
to the Supreme Court of Canada. The judges in the latter 
Court divided and the appeal was—according to the cus- 
tomary procedure—dismissed. The Supreme Court of 
Canada was divided on religious lines. The Chief Justice, 
Mr. Justice Mignault, and Mr. Justice Rinfret favored 
the appeal. They are Catholics. Justices Newcombe, 
Duff, and Lamont would not consider the appeal. They 
are Protestants. 

An appeal is to be made to the Privy Council. Address- 
ing the Supreme Court of Ontario, Thomas F. Battle, 
counsel for the Tiny School Board and secretary of the 
Catholic Educational Council of Ontario, said: ‘“ We will 
appeal to the Privy Council, and we feel confident that 
their decision will be favorable.” 

It is imperative that an appeal be made, for the situa- 
tion is intolerable. As matters now stand, incredible as it 
may seem, Catholics have no legal right to impart more 
than a rudimentary education, and even that is under the 
control of the civil authority. The contrast with Catholic 
Quebec is illuminating. The Protestant minority there 
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have full control of their educational system from the first 
grade to the university. They also decide what shall be 
taught in their institutions. The Catholic minorities in 
other Provinces should enjoy the same rights and 
privileges. 

Of all the Provinces Ontario is the most prejudiced. 
The second city of Canada is Toronto; it has been called 
“the Belfast of Canada.” A rabid hatred of Catholicism 
and an absurd deification of royalty and the British Em- 
pire are the chief characteristics of the Protestant Prov- 
ince. Though the civil authority is bound by the letter of 
the law to preserve the terms of the British North Amer- 
ica Act, the popular passion is far removed from its just 
and charitable spirit. 


With Scrip and Staff 


ELATIVE to Berthelot, J. M. S. writes from New 
York City. 
Dear Pilgrim: 

At the bottom of page 618 of the October 8 issue of AMERICA 
there is a paragraph, signed by you, which refers to the Canadian 
celebrations and to the official honors planned in memory of the 
distinguished French chemist, Berthelot. 

I had the pleasure of reading this paragraph with your excellent 
observations yesterday. A week ago I read an opuscule of Sar 
Péladan’s in which Monsieur Berthelot, who, in the author’s opin- 
ion, had stepped without his domain, was fairly cudgelled. The 
just homage you render to him in his own field was shared un- 
doubtedly by Monsieur Péladan. It was with the other Berthelot, 
the Berthelot, moralist, that his eminent compatriot took issue— 
and with what exquisite irony it is impossible to describe. It must 
be read and re-read in the French. 

Unfortunately the little work is no longer in my possession. The 
title, etc., follows: 

“Sar Péladan—La Science—La Religion—et la Conscience. Re- 
ponse a Mm. Berthelot, Brunetiére, Poincaré, Perrier, Brisson de 
Rosny et de Sarrachaga.” 

(Chamuel, Editeur—79, rue du Faubourg Poissoniére, 79. Prés 
la rue Lafayette )—1895. 

In an elaborate tribute written for Berthelot’s centen- 
nial on October 25, and published in the New York Times, 
M. Raymond Poincaré, the Prime Minister of France, 
does not conceal the scientist’s aspirations to wander off 
into the field of metaphysics and religion, far from his 
chosen domain of chemistry. “ Faithful to his permanent 
doctrine, he wished neither to bound nor to confine it, 
utterly colorless, to scientific treatises ; he encompassed it 
by the flame of proselytism and sought to envelop it with 
the rays of morality.” 

There is where the trouble starts: when the scientist 
finds his specialty too “utterly colorless,” and wants to 
wrap it up in rays borrowed from fields that he somehow 
happens to know considerably less about. In spite of M. 
Clemenceau’s opinion that “a man’s highest self-realiza- 
tion is to believe in himself,” a little scientific caution 
would lead one to agree with M. Goursat, Professor of 
the Sorbonne in Paris, who recently answered a question 
as to his view of science and religion by the simple state- 
ment: “ The greatest mathematician (as such) knows no 
more about the existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul than the little child in the primary school.” Some 
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of this wisdom might have kept the father of chemical 
synthesis from some very un-chemical combinations of 


religion and private dogmatism. 





OR a Catholic Bishop to appear in full regalia on the 
lecture-platform of such Lutheran strongholds as 
the Universities of Halle and Heidelberg, in Germany, and 
deliver his views to hundreds of eager listeners on Kant, 
Nietzsche and St. Thomas Aquinas, is something to make 
the walls of the old Wartburg rattle. Nevertheless, the 
Wartburg still stands in peace, and Dr. Christian Schrei- 
ber, the gifted and eloquent Bishop of Meissen, in Saxony, 
told The Pilgrim the other day, in a talk about the remark- 
able growth of Catholicism in Protestant Saxony, that in 
spite of his invasion of these ancient sanctuaries he has 
met with nothing but courtesy and close attention. Dr. 
Schreiber is the first Bishop of the ancient See of Meis- 
sen (967 A. D.), since the Reformation. Deprived of his 
own Cathedral, he shares the Cathedral of Bautzen, where 
he resides, with the Lutherans, who hold the nave of the 
building, while the Bishop and the Catholics use the choir. 
The Bishopric looks after 200,000 Catholics scattered 
among five millions of other denominations. There are 
parishes where one priest must take care of Catholics scat- 
tered over districts comprising more than 200 communi- 
ties, and the average is only one priest for 1,800 souls. 
To provide for the immense needs of his diocese, which 
is truly the meeting-place of the intellectual, social and re- 
ligious currents of modern Germany, the Bishop, with the 
special blessing of the Holy See, is delivering lectures at 
present in this country on philosophic and religious topics. 
Kant, St. Thomas Aquinas, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, St. 
Francis of Assisi, German history and conditions, Social- 
ism and Communism are some of his topics. He will re- 
main till the middle of December, 1927. Arrangements 
for lectures in German or English may be made through 
the St. Boniface Society, 15 Park Row, New York. 





T HE State-wide educational campaign undertaken by 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians in California, in 
order to bring about a better understanding of Catholic 
schools, will make a good preparation in that State for 
American Education Week, November 7 to 13. The 
A. O. H. plan to discuss the question of Catholic schools 
with non-Catholic bodies, and so dissipate the idea propa- 
gated by the enemies of parochial schools that Catholics 
are opposed to the public schools. 

On the other hand, if our Churches, schools and frater- 
nal organizations will observe the practical program 
offered by the N. C. W. C. for American Education 
Week, it will enable our Catholic people to put our schools 
and their ideals in the right light before the general public. 





ONG as has been our Catholic contention for reli- 
i gious education, no one seems to hit on the practical 
idea of the Jewish Education Association in New York 
City. Their large advertisement, illustrated by a striking 
cartoon, came to my notice just as I was writing the pre- 
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ceding paragraph. No comment is needed on its wording. 

“A Message to All Jewish Parents in Keeping with 
the Holy Day Season: Gwe your child a religious 
education. 

“Your child is entitled to a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of what is, after all, a vital part of every human being 
—his traditions and his faith. You are eagerly watching 
the growth of your boy and girl? Make sure that they 
grow spiritually as well as physically and mentally. Reg- 
ister your child in the nearest Jewish Religious School, 
where instruction is given in after-public school hours. 

“For information concerning schools, write or tele- 
phone Jewish Education Association oe 

The cartoon (a mother with two children) is headed 
with the meaningful words: “ Your children—will they 
be Yours?” 

In small letters at the bottom is printed the name of a 
gentleman by whose generosity the “ad” is published. 





66 Dex: ask for ‘Just Oil!’” says the big “ad” 
‘s across the Avenue. And its companion adds 
bluntly, “ No Trick Statements.” Perhaps some judicious 
advertising might help more Catholics to ask not for 
“Just School,” but for the right kind of school, which 
will keep “your children—Yours.” 

Tue Pirerim. 


THE ANGELUS 
The sun dragged slowly westward, and the day 
Had cloaked the valley in his mystic spell, 
As tender-throated on the air a bell 
Chimed through the hush—a call on men to pray; 
Soft in its pealing, like a robin’s lay, 
Chord overleaping chord in silver swell, 
A cataract of cadence sweet that fell 
To melt in muffled melody away. 


So mute the breeze, it seemed a cherub’s breath 
In song celestial pulsed upon the air; 
The blushing earth before her Maker’s ken 
Her veil of sable donned and wailed the death 
Of day; then falling on her knees in prayer, 
Adored the Word Made Flesh for sinfu: men. 
Crare Geratp FENERTY. 


PROGRESS 
My feet are on the mill of time, 
They beat with steady tread 
Where those who came before me trod, 
Where those who follow, fleshly shod, 
Will beat when I am dead. 


My fingers ply the shifting loom, 
The cloth comes as it can, 
With warp of sin and woof of sun, 
So shall I spin till life is run; 
It is the lot of man. 


But still my heart is wet with song, 
My spirit slips its bar, 
My feet press on, the wheel goes round, 
I feel no pain, I hear no sound, 
My eyes are on a star. 
Henry Morton Rostnson. 
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Literature 





The Living Classics 
CHARLES PHILLIPS 


RE the classics dead? The question is not an unfair 
one, nor a foolish one, in spite of what the learned 
may say in protest. 

It is curious what words will do to people in the mass. 
Take this word “ classic,” for example. It has a definite 
attraction for the scholar. But to people in general it 
connotes something rigid and chiseled and remote. If 
one could analyze it in the mind of the groceryman, let 
us say, its first syllable, “class,” would undoubtedly be 
found to mean to him something of the “ ritzy ” genre, 
something “classy ” to the degree of “high brow.” And 
its termination, “ ic”—on the face of it, that is a hard 
cold sound; there is no give to it; it is abbreviated ice. 
Put the two together in the mind of the man on the street, 
or on the lips of a pedant, and the effect is of something 
dead, something sculptured and statuesque with the still- 
ness and chill of marble in it. 

And yet, how all wrong this popular notion is! The 
classics of literature are just the opposite to dead. They 
are the books that have lived and endured and persisted, 
not because they have been “hard” but for the simple 
reason that they have been flexible and fluent; have had 
so much “ give” to them, in fact, that they have fitted 
into the minds of people through ages and ages. In short, 
they never have been dead things, but deathless things; 
and they are deathless because they have so much life in 
them that nothing could or can kill them. The dust of 
ages could neither smother them nor choke their utter- 
ance. Musty criticism cannot blot out their vivid color. 

It is a great pity that so many of the big immortal 
things that the mind of man has produced, things wrung 
out of the white heat of his heart by the gripping fist of 
experience, have been shut away from the general public 
by pedagogues and blue-moldy critics and commentators. 
I did not realize what this tribe had done to me until 
I had seen some of the ancient Greek classic dramas 
played. I saw them first, ten years ago, in the Dionysian 
theater of the University of California, at Berkeley. 

The same old stars that had looked down on Argos and 
Troy twenty-four hundred years before were still shin- 
ing, piercing the blue Californian night; but it was not 
cold starlight, but a sort of living golden beam, that they 
shed on the pages of my Sophocles and Euripides. It 
was as if a hand, touching stone tablets with a vivifying 
magic, had suddenly turned those tablets to vibration and 
fluency. All the difficult, blocked-out, solid print of my 
Greek classics was instantaneously broken up into moving 
luminous articulation. That, as I have often said since, 
was really the closest approach I ever made to a “ liberal 
arts” education; and I did not owe it to any dryasdust 
“professor” pontificating over the classics under the 
study lamp, but to an actress before the footlights. 

Margaret Anglin, of course, was the actress. She is 
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the one unique figure in the American theater that rep- 
resents to our generation the deathless life of the Greek 
classics. I shall not ever forget her “ Antigone,” her 
“ Iphigenia ;” above all her “ Electra.” And now we have 
had her “Electra” again; truly, as the Greeks say, a 
“ golden” thing to do for us. Here, in “Electra,” is a 
story to take the heart out of you! All human passion is 
compressed into this classic tale of love and revenge, of 
filial devotion and womanly tenderness and iron courage. 
And how amazingly modern the story is! 

Hamlet does not have to be dressed in mufti to be the 
twentieth-century college student returned from school to 
find all his fine ideals smashed in the corruption of a 
broken-up home. Electra is Hamlet’s sister, and just as 
modern as he. She is the girl who remains at home and 
suffers all the outrage and indignity that the infidelity of 
a shameless mother, the murder of a loving father, the 
supremacy of an interloping paramour, can heap on her 
virgin soul. Modern? Her story is told in our daily 
papers a thousand times. But told by Sophocles it is not 
only modern, but classic too, because it has in it all the 
beauty and profundity of a great creative poetic mind. 

It is with an electrifying touch that Miss Anglin re- 
veals this living creature, risen from the ancient past, 
battling against the horrible situation into which she has 
been thrust by her mother’s scarlet perfidy. In the midst 
of palatial splendor she stands out, the princess banished 
to the kitchens, made a household drudge, shut out from 
all social intercourse, because she is feared by the guilty 
pair who rule her life. Her very presence, even in seclu- 
sion, is a reproach to them. The bitter raillery of her 
tongue, when her mother intercepts her on the way to 
Agamemnon’s tomb, speaks a sarcasm and an irony that 
bites like a sword-tip. But alone, bowed down, crushed, 
crouching suppliant in the path that leads to her father’s 
grave, all the bitterness is washed away in tears. She is 
only an abandoned and broken-hearted daughter now. 
Never have I seen on the stage a more human, appeal- 
ing, pathetic figure than that of Electra bringing her lone- 
ly libations to her father’s tomb. Nor ever can I read it 
again in the book without a tug at my heart. 

In an instant the dramatic action leaps. The news of 
the death of her young brother, Orestes, seems the last 
crushing blow to Electra’s heart. But not to her spirit. 
Her spirit rebounds. Well then, if Orestes be dead— 
he whom she had saved years before by smuggling him 
away from home; he whose hand was to have been the 
rightful one to avenge her father’s murder—if Orestes 
be dead, then hers must be the hand. You feel that hand, 
almost as if by physical contact with yours, steeling itself 
to the deed ahead. At once it trembles and grows strong 
with a terrible impatience while the guilty mother makes 
a mockery of grief by her showy pretense. 

Now the action that has leaped forward rises in an 
ascending curve. Electra receives the urn in which, as 
she believes, repose the ashes of her last hope. She 
laments; and all the young unblossomed motherhood in 
the virgin sister’s broken heart blooms forth in tender 
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beauty as she rocks that urn like a babe in the cradle 
of his arms. It is her baby brother; and he is dead in 
his young manhood. 

And then Orestes, living and real, has come! He stands 
before her. 

The bewildered wonder, the incredible belief, the fierce 
cry of heartbreaking joyous recognition with which Elec- 
tra takes Orestes to her arms—this is one of the great, 
deathless, immortal moments of classic drama. The croon 
of Miss Anglin’s silver voice breaking at last to that rich 
full note of heart-bursting joy still rings in my ears. 

And yet this is not the end of this gripping story. The 
arc of transcending emotion rises higher still under the 
watching stars. The pace quickens; the action grows al- 
most breathless as the climax is reached. Orestes disap- 
pears behind the great bronze doors beyond which the 
dark fate of the guilty ones is to be sealed in blood. The 
paramour comes running to his mate in sin. Electra is 
there, impending and terrible, to greet him and send him 
to his doom. There is silence. There are voices of terror 
within. And at last there is the stained sword of Orestes 
clattering through the half-opened doorway to Electra’s 
feet. Her foot is on it now. Her arm shoots up white 
from the falling folds of her mourning garb, pointing to 
the stars; there is a cry from her heart that seems to 
shake those stars. And the story is done. 

Classic? Yes, classic, because it is a story as ancient 
as the stars and as new as the news in the morning paper ; 
a living, pulsating, throbbing story of human passion, 
love, courage, sacrifice. It is a deathless story. Time has 
not muffled its cadences; ages have not smothered it, 
antiquity has not buried it. All that time has done to it 
has been to ennoble it, enrich it, with the deepest impli- 
cations of life and truth. True, the marginal notations of 
wiseacres have done their sorry part to obscure it, as 
they have obscured too many of the deathless, the classic, 
writings of other days. But with the art of the theater 
to revive it and reillume it, it springs forth embodied and 
renewed, a living thing. 

No; the classics are not dead. Nor will they die as 
long as we have artists of the power, the mental scope 
and the emotional force of Margaret Anglin to resurrect 
them for us on the stage and make them, on the printed 
page, as alive as the beating of our own hearts. 


REVIEWS 


Translated and edited from a 
Atpert Hyma. New York: 


The Imitation of Christ. 
newly discovered manuscript by 
The Century Company. $2.50. 

Though a credit to the publishers from the viewpoint of work- 
manship, this newest edition of the world’s most popular ascetic 
treatise has little else to recommend it. From the pen of a Uni- 
versity of Michigan professor, it lays claim to producing in the 
vernacular a newly discovered manuscript of the famous volume. 
It also propounds a new theory as to its authorship: however, 
the arguments put forth to maintain it are far from convincing. 
Briefly, Dr. Hyma would have us believe that the “ De Imitatione 
Christi” was the work of the original group of the Brethren of the 
Common Life who flourished in the Low Countries in the four- 
teenth century. A Kempis was at most their amanuensis or edi- 


tor. Indeed the Professor does not hesitate to charge him with 
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taking liberties with the original that were unwarranted. On 
this score he eliminates what he considers the less important addi- 
tions of 4 Kempis with the result that we have a grossly truncated 


edition of the familiar devotional volume. Thus the fourth book 
is reduced to a mere eight chapters. The additions, he tells us, 
made by a Kempis in the third and fourth books, “are of such an 
inferior character that in the present edition they have been 
omitted.” It would certainly seem unfair and unscholarly to 
omit passages whose elision would obviously completely misrep- 
resent its author’s mind and spiritual principles. Dr. Hyma’s 
edition suffers also from his own lack of faith. With all the good 
will in the world it is hard for one who does not share the Faith 
of a Kempis, or of the Brethren of the Common Lite, if they 
be conceded the authorship of the “ Imitation,” to do justice to 
the little classic so essentially Catholic in every phase and senti- 
ment. Yet in the introduction Professor Hyma accepting the con- 
clusions of modern higher critics, can rise no higher in his belief 
about Jesus than to note that He “ was perhaps the greatest of all 
teachers ; He conquered Rome more effectively than any 
other man ever did.” W. I. L. 





Rasputin. By Prince Fe.ix Youssorporr. New York: The 
Dial Press. 1927. 

People’s lives have been written by themselves, by their chil- 
dren, parents, husbands and wives, personal friends and pet ene- 
mies. For Rasputin, however, the honor was reserved of having 
a literary Prince as his assassin, and so of enjoying a write-up 
from the hand that offered him the poisoned wine and shot the 
bullet into his sin-laden breast. This curious novelty of biographi- 
cal standpoint lends the particular point to this book. The whole 
episode of Rasputin, the diabolical charmer of the Russian Court, 
and immediate cause of its downfall, is now current property. The 
persons connected with him played a part in the greatest tragedy 
of the Christian era. Prince Youssopoff’s own part, in trying to 
backfire a world-tragedy by a crime, is told graphically, and in a 
tone of high, exalted self-justification. The story of the actual 
assassination, gruesome in itself, beomes doubly hair-raising when 
the actual murderer narrates, in almost shaking tones, the incredi- 
ble resurrection of the apparent corpse, of the slain victim crawl- 
ing bellowing up the stairs, and rushing out into the darkness of 
the night. The Prince writes as a sort of a glorified Raskolnikov; 
and, like Dostoyevsky’s hero in “ Crime and Punishment,” rushed 
at the deed with a naive neglect of likely consequences, and an 
equally naive conviction that everyone else would do the right 
thing in the end. This miscalculation, of course, on Youssopoff’s 
part, was the apex of the tragedy. Unfortunately, however, for 
the general historical value of the book, the author’s pathetic devo- 
tion to the dead Emperor and Empress keeps him from narrating 
the means (through the help given to the Tsarevitch) by which 
Rasputin gained his ascendancy at Court, and the appalling extent 
to which the Empress’s own folly cooperated in the Emperor’s 
¥. 34 


ruin. 





The Romantick Lady. (Frances Hodgson Burnett). By 
Vivian Burnett. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

That the times and manners change violently, even in the short 
span of three decades, must be the conclusion of any discerning 
student who compares the literary field and the stage of today with 
the record set forth in this memoir of his mother by the original 
“ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Almost at the end of her career Mrs. 
Burnett wrote: “I could not have it on my conscience to make 
people unhappy, or make their minds foul with anything I had 
imagined or put on paper.” She could justly claim that she had 
kept to that standard all during her successful literary life. How 
few of the “successes” nowadays could make the same boast? 
The generation that so generously applauded and accepted “ Louisi- 
ana,” “Through One Administration,” “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’ 
“Esmeralda” and “Little Lord Fauntleroy” would look askance 
at the current “best sellers” and Broadway “hits.” There has 
been, as the recital of Mrs. Burnett’s progress to fame and for- 
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tune discloses, a sad change from the era when the Century and 
the Gilder group dominated the American literary field. Mrs. 
Burnett was one of those gay spirits of literature that are peren- 
nially inspiring. The fantasy that introduces this biography is 
rightly cast into the form of a fairy story for, as her son says, 
“She would, in fact, have liked herself to have been entirely a 
fairy.” This gay, romantic element was present in her life as in 
her books. Her high spirits and her vivacity expended themselves 
in throwing sunshine over the lives of all whom she knew. The 
narrative of her life, as now written by her son, offers an intimate 
glimpse into her family relations and her personal affairs; it like- 
wise gives a detailed account of the inception and progress of her 
literary labors. The text is illuminated, especially in the latter 
half, by the inclusion of a great number of letters to and from 
Mrs. Burnett. Among these are several to Elizabeth Jordan, who 
was numbered among the select company of Mrs. Burnett’s dear- 
est friends. T. F. M. 


America. By HENpDRIK VAN Loon. New York: Boni and Live- 
right. $5.00. 

After carefully examining this volume, one must conclude 
that as a contribution to knowledge it ranks very considerably 
below the late Bill Nye’s History of the United States. Nye had 
sense enough to avoid topics about which he knew nothing. Mr. 
Van Loon, who informs us that Massachusetts Bay is surrounded 
by snow-covered mountains, does not follow his example. In more 
than one passage he intimates that history need no longer wait 
for an interpreter: he is here, and Messrs. Boni and Liveright will 
deliver his message, postpaid, for $5.00. As a specimen of Mr. 
Van Loon’s mind, we submit his account of the causes leading up 
to the War between the States: 

If the brutal truth must out, the South, ever since the days 
of General Jackson’s dictatorship, had been in the habit of 
bullying the rest of the United States. It had not been able 
to do this alone, but by making a clever use of the crude but 
entirely sincere enthusiasms of the West, it had been able to 
treat the northern and eastern part of the republic as a politi- 
cal dependency, a small sister-republic, which had better 
behave itself, or—— } 

“Or what?” asked that strange, lanky old rail-splitter, 
who was now blacking his boots in the basement of the White 
House. 

“Or we shall refuse to play with you any longer!” shouted 
the eager young bucks from Charleston and New Orleans and 
Savannah and Richmond. 

And they went to their tailors and ordered very natty uni- 
forms, entirely unlike those worn by the soldiers of the Fed- 
eral army, and they paraded before a new flag that looked 
quite different from the old and familiar stars and stripes, and 
they laughed loudly and heartily when they thought of the 
funny trick they had just played on the damnyankees. . 


This passage does not do equal justice to Mr. Van Loon’s genius. 
It is one of the most judicial and dignified in the entire volume. 
P. L. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Scripture Studies—The period from the Lake Parables to 
Our Lord’s discourse in Jerusalem after the Feast of Tabernacles 
is treated in the third volume by Harold Smith under the title 
“ Ante-Nicene Exegesis of the Gospels” (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. London: 7s.6d.) Pursuing the method 
adopted in the preceding volumes, the author, without note or com- 
ment, presents in English a catena of Ante-Nicene writers who 
interpret the Gospel text. Irenaeus, Cyprian, Cyril, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, Eusebius and many others all find a place; 
but most space is given to the peculiar exegesis of Origen. An 
interesting feature of the work is the citation of the heretical 
exegesis of Manes, Novatian and others. The work would be 
more valuable to exegetes if the author had given us in each vol- 
ume a list of the editions from which he cites. 


Conjecture and speculation are the chief characteristics of 
Henry J. Cadbury’s attempt, under the title “The Making of 
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Luke-Acts” (Macmillan. $3.00), to sketch a comprehensive and 
realistic picture of the literary process which gave the world 
these two books of the New Testament. However, there is in- 
terest in the volume for Scripture students, though Catholic bibli- 
cal scholars will find much to question, and note themselves diverg- 
ing on many points from the opinions of the author. His pos- 
tulates are mostly in harmony with the holdings of the modern 
school of higher criticism. The work evidences scholarship but 
it also evidences a tendency to shy and be non-committal when 
there is question of categorical conclusions. 

The enthusiastic foreword by His Grace the Archibishop of 
St. Paul to the translation by the Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 
of “Christ in the Christian Life According to St. Paul” (Long- 
mans. $2.00), by the Rev. J. Duperray, should be a sufficient 
recommendation of the volume for American Catholics. In addi- 
tion, however, it has to guarantee its worth, its French record 
of several editions and the popularity the original acquired both 
among ecclesiastics and lay folk. But apart from these considera- 
tions, this splendid study of the spiritual life as depicted in the 
writings of the great Apostle of the Gentiles stands well on its 
own intrinsic merits. Partly mystical and partly ascetic, its sub- 
ject-matter is the marvelous meaning of Christian teachings as 
found in St. Paul’s writings. Combining into a logical and orderly 
sequence, the scattered texts of the inspired writer that were 
meant to emphasize his constantly insisted-on theme, the mystery 
of Christ as displayed in His Mystical Body, the Church, Pére 
Duperray brings out in a simple, intelligent, practical way the 
nature of the Christian’s spiritual life and the role that Christ 
Himself should have in it. The layman who is perplexed with 
the Pauline figures and analogies which he is accustomed to read 
in the Sunday epistles will find their meaning here indicated for 
him in a comprehensive and instructive manner. 


Curtain Calls.—In a small volume of some 116 pages, Cardinal 
Gasquet offers translations of letters which passed between the 
youthful Reginald Pole and some of his distinguished friends. 
The volume is called “Cardinal Pole and His Early Friends” 
(London: G. Bell. $2.00). Reginald Cardinal Pole (1500-1588) 
was a kinsman of Henry VIII, but that did not make him a less 
unyielding opponent of the king’s plans for obtaining a divorce. 
The letters are interesting and throw much light on the manners 
and life of distinguished scholars. 

Ail of the sixty sections in “ Bob Davis Recalls” (Appleton. 
$2.00), appeared originally, under the same title, on the editorial 
page of the New York Sun. Similar in general purpose and style 
to the previous collection “Over My Left Shoulder” this new 
volume is filled with brief reminiscences of people Mr. Davis has 
known and events of which he has been a part. One finds on 
these pages entertaining tales in which figure O. Henry, Helena 
Modjeska, Richard Harding Davis and many others. In a genial 
spirit the author recalls the sentimental experiences of his youth 
and spins many a good yarn about the Nevada Indians, bass fish- 
ing, golfing and caddies and Western gold stampedes. “How Mus- 
solini Looks” tells of an interview with the Italian dictator. 

The story of the life of Daniel Crosby Greene takes one back of 
the scenes in the Protestant mission endeavor in Japan. Evarts 
Boutell Greene, the author of “A New-Englander in Japan” 
(Houghton Mifflin. $5.00), is a professor of history at Columbia. 
His familiarity with his father’s work, aided by his professional 
training, enables him to present in vivid colors the story of a long 
life on the Congregationalist mission in Japan. One gets the im- 
pression that Mr. Greene was an executive rather than a mission- 
ary. His chief activities seem to have been in the pioneer work 
of organization, in school and mission administration, bible trans- 
lation and labor for religious liberty. He is concerned with the 
ever-present difficulty between fundamentalists and radicals, with 
freedom of education, land-laws and diplomatic appointments. He 
feels deeply the disastrous efforts of some of his fellow laborers 
to water down the Gospel to a vague philosophy of conduct, but 
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apparently sees no connection between this movement and his own 
willingness to fraternize with Universalists and Unitarians. 





Choice and Study of Plays.—The promise shown in the first 
two volumes of the series is well borne out in “ One Act Plays for 
Stage and Study. Third Series” (Samuel French. $3.15), edited 
by Percival Wilde. The editor has exercised his customary dis- 
crimination in gathering together under one cover twenty-one in- 
teresting and well-written plays. In all justice each of these 
should be mentioned, but it must suffice to note that here are 
included pieces by George Kelly, Paul Green, Lady Gregory, 
Padraic Colum and Elizabeth Baker. Though the plays by these 
dramatists are noted as the more prominently excellent in the 
collection, the others must not be understood as being mediocre. 

The Samuel French Company continues to issue unabatedly the 
paper-covered editions, adapted for amateur stage-use, of longer 
dramas and comedies, of pageants and dramatic actions, and of 
one-act plays. Some of these are reprints of the greater stage 
successes and some are of humbler adaptability and worth. 

The scope or influence of such a book as “ How You Can Write 
Plays” (Samuel French. $2.85), by Mark Swan, is somewhat lim- 
ited. He offers one method. Another sound method of learning 
to write a short story or a novel or a play would be the writing 
of it, coupled with the subsequent courage to present it to an edi- 
tor, and the possession of the even greater hardihood of asking 
the said editor his salient likes or dislikes in regard to it. It is not 
meant by this to depreciate the value of Mr. Swan’s manual. 
Even he, however, will not probably care to maintain that his book 
is a creator of playwrights. As a matter of fact he calls it a 
“ guidebook.” Its function, principally, seems to be the supply 
of some of the “do’s” and some of the “don’ts” which managers 
and editors are sometimes, even frequently, loath to proffer. In 
this function the manual proves itself fully capable. So far as it 
can be, it is complete; in the main it is systematic and hence clear ; 
and the outlook of the author himself, moreover, is always charm- 
ingly optimistic and sympathetic. 


Devotion and Asceticism—Altruism and philanthropy are 
certainly two outstanding American virtues. However, they do 
not rise above the purely natural order and are but poor substi- 
tutes for the supernatural charity that Christian civilization ought 
primarily to cultivate. “A Little Book on Charity” (Herder. 
$1.50), is a translation by Isabel Garahan of Dr. Engelbert Krebs’ 
well-known German text. In eleven brief but felicitously arranged 
chapters it presents the supernatural source, the supernatural de- 
velopment and the supernatural value of charity in the light of 
dogmatic theology. Frequent biblical quotations and references 
give it a special charm. The earnest reader is bound to catch in 
its mere perusal some of the spirit of that neighborly charity it 
is meant, following Christ’s injunction, to inculcate. 

For men and women striving along the way of holiness there 
is food for profitable thought in the brief but meaty papers which 
make up “Thy Kingdom Come. Series V” (Benziger. 40c.), by 
J. E. Moffatt, S. J. The author subtitles them “ Eucharistic 
Echoes.” The asceticism they teach is simple but solid, and while 
they instruct they also excite devotion. 

Though not from a Catholic source, the translation by R. Water- 
ville Munsey of “ The Passion of S. Perpetua” (Dutton), makes 
for edification. Msgr. Duchesne called the original “one of the 
gems of early Christian literature.” It gives a vivid picture of 
the imprisonment, trial and execution of the martyr and her com- 
panions and is also instructive for the sidelights it throws on 
contemporary pagan and Christian customs. The introduction dis- 
cusses some of the technical questions connected both with the 
martyrdom itself and with the manuscript. As for the contro- 
versy regarding the Montanist character of the “ Acts of St. Per- 
petua,” while the author does not express himself definitely he is 
quite positive that the martyrs had not separated from Catholicism. 
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The Revolt of the Birds. The Starvel Hollow Mystery. 
Caste. Meanwhile. Yellow Gentians and Blue. The Fortu- 
nate Calamity. 


The story of the queens who came in a mystic barge to bear 
Arthur to Avalon leads Bennett, “hard-boiled” and weather- 
beaten captain, to weave a yarn of similarly fanciful detail which 
promises an attentive hour with Melville Davisson Post’s “The 
Revolt of the Birds” (Appleton. $1.50). Despite two interrup- 
tions from loquacious sailors and comments on Fate and women’s 
independence, the short novel is a unified musing on the power 
of psychic fascination. One wonders whether such a thing did 
not actually occur in the silent stretches of the China Sea. 

It is common enough to detective stories that the hero has 
little from which to start. The utter nothingness, however, of 
the clue with which Inspector French begins his study of “ The 
Starvel Hollow Mystery” (Harper. $2.00), some six weeks 
after the tragic chapters around which it centers are closed, is 
peculiarly startling. It enables Freeman William Crofts to do a 
splendid bit of imaginative work and the curious reader to enjoy 
a thoroughly satisfying story. There are the usual baffling “leads,” 
but only the least suspected one holds the solution of the tragedy. 
A quiet romance relieves an otherwise gruesome crime. 

Between the Jew and the Gentile there exists a barrier, deep 
and high and solid. In England and France, the barrier has been 
broken down, but in the United States, and especially among 
the self-styled aristocrats, it is impassable. A marriage between 
a Jew and a Christian is repudiated by both sides. This is the 
thesis of Cosmo Hamilton’s novel, “Caste” (Putnam). A Jew 
who is a genius and a gentleman in every respect, and a daugh- 
ter of an old New York family announce their engagement. 
While the parents of both consent, public opinion rises up in 
indignation. The thesis is not untrue, though its development 
is somewhat exaggerated. Of the morals of the aristocratic 
parents and their daughter, as well as of cultured society in gen- 
eral, nothing but reprobation can be said. The story is objec- 
tionable not because of indecent scenes, but because of its loose 
morality and subversive principles. 

It grows ever more apparent that the great regret in the life of 
H. G. Wells is that he did not make and does not direct the uni- 
verse. He does not conceal the fact that he is convinced that he 
could do far better than the Creator. His novel “ Meanwhile” 
(Macmillan. $2.50), as a novel is wretchedly constructed, and as 
a tract in favor of his pet hobbies is mere talk. Constructive 
Utopianism, that is what he favors. Like Sempack, his most 
talkative character and an evident copy of himself, he scatters 
ideas as a flower scatters pollen; the result is that he gives his 
readers hay-fever. The story is mostly conversation, vagrant 
and discursive, on the general strike in England a few years ago, 
on the relations between coal miners and owners, on Socialism, 
Fascism, and in a few instances on the Catholic Church. In this 
latter regard, as in so many other matters, one wonders how a man 
can go so wrong as Mr. Wells, and be so dogmatic in his errors. 

The technician will discover few flaws in the striking bit of 
artistry which Zona Gale has woven of “ Yellow Gentians and 
Blue” (Appleton $2.00). Here is a collection of twenty-one 
stories of flower-like lives with a “bitter taste” and those which 
“push their way from some inner plane of being” toward that 
which is beyond hope. Of the former, nearly all are outstanding 
examples of the genre. The yellow gentians are not so hardy. 
In few words the entire drama of a life is pictured; every word 
a year of happiness or misfortune, every detail suggesting the mar- 
shaled hours of existence, and the whole an attar from the pistil- 
line core of the “ yeilow gentians and blue.” 

Family bickerings, an uphill fight against poverty and the in- 
evitable mortgage hanging like the pall of doom over all form the 
background for “The Fortunate Calamity” (Lippincott. $1.75), 
by “ Pansy,” as Isabella M. Alden wishes to be called. The title 
of the book designates the fairy-godmother in the form of a crip- 
pled aunt. The story is no better and no worse than the average 
tale of this kind. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. 


Abram Ryan’s Birthplace 


To the Editur of AMERICA: 

In your issue of October 8, Father James J. O’Brien, S. J., at- 
tempts to settle the question of the birthplace of Abram J. Ryan, 
poet-priest of the South. 

Father Ryan in his early ecclesiastical life was a member of 
the Congregation of the Mission (Lazarists or Vincentians), in 
which community he was ordained. 

In the Lazarist mother-house in Germantown, Philadelphia, 
there was twenty years ago, and probably there is today, one 
battered volume of the Community Registers on a tabulated page 
of which appeared the record of Abram J. Ryan’s connection with 
the Congregation of the Mission. It was there set down, my 
own eyes saw it, that Abram J. Ryan was born in Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Inasmuch as such registers of religious communities are invari- 
ably contemporary records supplied, with respect to those points 
of which the superior has not direct, first-hand knowledge, by 
the subjects themselves, that entry ought to be fairly conclusive, 
unless it is argued that Ryan himself was mistaken. 

Some notes of mine on Father Ryan’s early life were printed 
years ago in a rather obscure weekly with transient ambitions, the 
files of which are no longer accessible. My clippings have been 
lost or mislaid, so I am unable to check my hazy recollection of 
the birth date given in the Lazarist register. But I think it was 
1838. The birthplace, however, I remember with absolute clarity, 
also the felicitous flourish recording the poet’s secularization: 
Valedixit Communitati. 

Among later notes of mine on the same subject I find this: 
“Fr, Ryan’s baptism recorded in Hagerstown at St. Mary’s Church, 
1838; his parents resided there up to that year.” Where I got 
this last information I can not recall. Possibly it comes from the 
Cathedral Archives in Baltimore, which I explored and arranged 
for Cardinal Gibbons. In any case, it is second or third-hand 
information, which I never confirmed at Hagerstown. 

In view of the perennial controversy over Father Ryan’s birth- 
place—it was going strong forty years ago when John Moran 
wrote the memoir prefixed to the collected poems—I am suggest- 
ing to the American Catholic Historical Society that it try to get 
a photostatic or certified copy of the page of the Lazarist regis- 
ter on which the Ryan entry appears, also the desirability of an 
investigation at Hagerstown. Otherwise with the procession of 
the years cities “as many as did great Homer claim” may com- 
pete for the nativity of this rare poet. Already attempts have 
been made to appropriate him to St. Louis, to Emmitsburg, Md., as 
well as to Norfolk and Limerick. 

The investigation suggested may settle, too, the birth date of 
the poet, as much disputed as the birthplace. Moran threw up 
his hands as between 1834 and 1836. Miss White says 1836. 
Mrs. M. E. Henry-Ruffin, in your issue of September 17, says 
1839. The recollection from my own researches is 1838. On 
Father Ryan’s tomb at Mobile the date is 1840. 

Philadelphia. FrepericK WELTY. 


An Appeal to Ignorance 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The regular four-year hegira of Southern gnats and mosquitoes 
(which breed in the swamps and stagnant districts of Heflin- 
land) to Northern states is in progress. Swarms of these poison- 
spreading pests with cartoon stickers in their bills have begun to 
alight wherever Catholic activity is strong. A swarm alighted on 
a telephone pole in front of St. Peter’s Catholic Orphanage here 
lately, and deposited a lurid, blood-red sticker showing Al Smith 
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and a burly cartoon cardinal with the word “ Romanism” across 
his breast, standing in a chariot, which was composed of a huge 
hogshead of beer. 

The sticker was reprinted from the Fellowship Forum, a week- 
ly “fraternal” newspaper published in Washington, which is 
circulated for “the benefit of all patriotic (?) American organ- 
izations, including Freemasons.” 

These stickers are evidently the forerunners of a dirty, poison- 
ous campaign to discredit Governor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York. They are good specimens of the poisonous propaganda 
with which the voters of all parties will be assailed. They are 
the legitimate aftermath of Heflin fever and the Romaphobia 
which accompanies it. The best way to check an epidemic of this 
nature is to ignore it, or treat it with large doses of ridicule. 

Lowell, Mass. G. F. O’Dwver. 


False Gods 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For the hopeful and the indignant your letter column is often a 
safety valve. May I use it to reduce the high pressure of a 
grievance? 

Some of our Catholic college students write for our college 
magazines in a tone that smacks unmistakably of the agnostic uni- 
versity. To play the sedulous ape, to mimic the poses and man- 
nerisms of other college magazines, to cull trite phrases from 
radical journals, displays a pitiful moral plight akin to that of the 
young lady fresh from the finishing school who was secretly 
ashamed of her mother’s faulty grammar. Why should the youth- 
ful editor toss off phrases of the calibre of “ freedom of thought ” ? 
Why should he quote Shaw as an oracle? Shaw, if clever, is 
shallow. Our own critics have shown him up ad nauseam. They 
have reduced him to formula. With him, everything that is, is 
wrong; virtue becomes vice; the good, bad. Let the undergraduate 
but firmly grasp the literary principle that satire is at once the 
easiest and the most difficult kind of writing and his gaping ad- 
miration for Shaw and Mencken will vanish. The textbooks tell 
us there is only one Juvenal, that English literature has yet to 
produce another. 

When the student’s essays cease to ring true to his Catholic 
environment his case requires skilful attention. Normally, the 
ideals and principles of the Catholic college man flash forth spon- 
taneously through all his writings. The occasion of this lament is 
the abnormal tendency. Is it a growing tendency? In the absence 
of statistics, nerves or digestion might unduly influence an at- 
tempted answer. 

Years ago, when first we read the Old Testament, we used to 
wonder in our boyish way how the Chosen People could so con- 
tinually descend to the worship of false gods. Now we wonder no 
longer. Idolatry is a human, not a Semitic weakness. That is 
why the Mosaic Decalogue is not obsolete today. In fact, it is the 
pebble with which the Catholic college editor must slay the roaring 
Philistine of his campus. 

Newton, Mass. G.; TB. Z. 


“A Catholic Little Theater” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After reading the article, “A Catholic Little Theater,” in the 
issue of America for September 17, I do not agree with E. 
Francis McDevitt, who says: “We who love the Church and 
the drama have been sitting in a dark corner like an old veteran 
of many wars, fondling a corroding musket.” 

Here are a few of the phrases used by the author of this arti- 
cle: “a card tacked to a tree announcing the play,” “gauche 
and corpse-like movements of the parish players,” “Chinese pitch 
at which the lines are read.” He speaks of worn-out plays 
and picked-up stage properties being used. All of these references 
bring me back to the days when Indians traversed Iowa in cov- 
ered wagons; they sound like fairy tales to me. 

“ Artistic pride” has been taken in our Catholic endeavors for 
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too many years to listen to the suggestions of this article without 
retaliation. “Artistic success” has been achieved many times. 
I wish E. Francis McDevitt could have seen the “ Pageant of 
Youth,” as presented in Chicago under the auspices of Loyola 
University in 1925; the pageants given by the Catholic school 
children of St. Louis; the “ Upper Room,” by Benson, presented 
in a small town of Iowa and elsewhere; the senior class plays, 
given at our Catholic colleges for men and women; and parish 
plays fostered by dramatic clubs of this vicinity. I think too 
much good work has been done by Catholics to allow this article 
to go unchallenged; too much weary endeavor has been expended 
to procure drapes, lighting effects, properly designed costumes, 
and artistic proscenia, to say nothing of the labor of selecting 
suitable music and of training the players; too much effort has 
been devoted by enthusiastic editors of Catholic periodicals to 
raise the standard of Catholic dramatics, to have such meager 
results. 

“Ideals that are artistic” have been actuating our dramatic 
clubs and Little Theater associations in our Catholic colleges for 
years. Religious touches as such, “ Angelus bells and sacred pic- 
tures,” are rare in my experience with dramatics. The general 
tone of the plays of which I am speaking has been high and in 
many instances spiritual. 

As Catholic workers in this field we need suggestions, but the 
suggestions should be constructed on truth. I wish that some one 
would compile a history of Catholic amateur drama; the article 
by E. Francis McDevitt proves the need of this record. 

Dubuque, Ia. Grace A. Rock. 


Belgian Charity 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some time ago you mentioned in your periodical that the Ger- 
mans, notwithstanding their bereavement, took care of children of 
poor Austria. Might you not mention that Belgium, Catholic 
Belgium, at the word of Cardinal Mercier, from 1924 to 1925 took 
care of 20,000 destitute Hungarians, children of their former ene- 
Those children remained in Belgium for at least six 
months. Some of them were taken and tenderly cared for by 
families who had lost relatives through the war. It was done in 
the name of Christ. Might you not mention in AMERICA, peu 
favorable a la Belgique, that example of brotherly love? 

Eschweiler, Germany. BetctaAN Mrirrary CHAPLAIN. 


mies ? 


“The Layman and His Religion” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some military tactician has been quoted as saying: “The best 
defense is a good offensive.” The quotation may or may not 
be exact, but this is the thought I received from the article by 
Frederick A. Fullhardt, called, “The Layman and His Religion.” 
And it is a good thought; in point of fact, it is the only thought 
which would seem to be practical with respect to present-day mate- 
rialism. In business especially do we come in contact with the 
type depicted so clearly by Mr. Fullhardt. Almost daily you 
will hear pitying reference to ourselves and our “ old-fashioned ” 
beliefs. I have found from practical experience that in trying to 
explain certain beliefs, about which questions are slyly put, defense 
at its best merely places you where you should have been at the 
start of your explanation. 

Being from time to time offended by half-sneering puns by 
those not of the Faith, when, on Fridays at luncheon, after every- 
one else had ordered roast beef, I asked firmly but gently for fish, 
I decided to offset such remarks in the future. I chose the time, 
as any good tactician would do, when another Catholic was pres- 
ent. Here we were amidst six others, and I called across the 
table to my Catholic friend, “To-day is Friday, isn’t it?” He 
answered in the affirmative, and I asked what was on the menu in 
the fish line. All those present were attentive, and seemed to be 
expecting a Weber and Fields dialogue. Instead of this, how- 
ever, we explained in a very detailed way, the “why” of absti- 
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nence from meat on Friday. Here is a Catholic practice which 
most of us believe is fully understood by non-Catholics, but such 
is not the case. What they do believe in relation to this holy 
practice I do not know, but they seemed enlightened by the little 
explanation which we made. 

Similarly, we were both called on to address a large body of 
employes, and we both injected a little of our Catholic principles 
into our addresses. Strange as it may seem, we were both highly 
honored by being judged the best and next best speaker out of 
twenty-odd. Neither of us has any particular qualification for 
public speaking, and we are both inclined to believe that it was 
the presentation of religious truths which brought the succes«. 
Let us indulge in more of the offensive. It is the best method. 

Philadelphia. SEAN SHAUGREEN. 


Indiana and the Klan 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Robert R. Hull condemns the Catholics of Indiana for not wag- 
ing a campaign of enlightenment whilst the K. K. K. were spread- 
ing wholesale all kinds of vile stories about the Church. I agree 
with him, and will produce evidence. 

When matters were at their worst, the priests of this locality 
met and we discussed what we should do. We agreed that since 
the Klan had advertised the Church all we had to do was to go 
out and speak to the multitudes. One of our number had a train- 
ing in lecturing to the public, and another was a first degree orator. 
These two spent several months completing their lecture course. 
When all was ready, we had no funds. One again came forward 
to buy the books needed for distribution for the first lecture course. 
We then procured the names and addresses of people living in a 
circumscribed locality and invited them to attend our lectures. 
This first meeting was such a great success that we did not need 
worry any more about funds. 

Our lecture course lasted one week at each place. We made 
use of school houses, court-room, churches, and always found our 
capacity crowded, often could not accommodate the crowds. The 
best of order was maintained, and everybody listened with rapt 
attention. Our meetings were not secret, like the K. K. K., and 
the people were glad to listen to what we had to say. I feel confi- 
dent that this same work could be done throughout the State and 
nation. The Catholic Church holds such a wonderful message, and 
she can deliver it. We must preach; God will give the increase. 
Faith comes by hearing; and how can they hear without a 
preacher ? 


North Vernon, Ind. A. J. SPRIGLER. 


The Klan in Indiana—A Correction 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In my article, “ The Klan Aftermath in Indiana,” in AMmeErIca, 
issue of October 15, 1927, p. 10, your printer unfortunately omit- 
ted the third line of the second last paragraph and had in that line 
a repetition of the fourth line. The whole sentence, starting at 
the commencement of the paragraph, should read: “In very many 
instances the Klan was financed by capitalists whose desire was 
to put Catholic and Protestant workingmen at odds. The Klan 
would never have succeeded in going as far as it did, had ‘big 
business’ in Indiana been hostile to it.” 


Huntington, Ind. Rosert R. Hut. 


Father Harper’s “ Metaphysics” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I should like to know if some one among your readers has in 
his possession a set of “The Metaphysics of the School,” by 
Father Thomas Harper, S. J., which he would care to dispose 
of to an interested student. These volumes are no longer avail- 
able in bookstores or through the publishers, and I am in hopes 
that my appeal through the columns of America will be successful. 

Washington. Francis E. McManon. 


[Replies to this inquiry may be sent in care of the Editorial 
Offices of America, 329 W. 108th St., New York.—Ed. America.) 








